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i placement  (sometimes  referred  to  as  product  placement)  is  a growing 
> games,  and  popular  music.  Through  brand  placement,  a brand  is  included 


Research  into  the  communication  impact  of  brand  placement  has  generally 
focused  on  audiences'  memory  for  the  brands  that  arc  included  in  programs.  Missing 

brand  information  from  a media  program.  The  theoretical  frameworh  of  impression 
management  was  used  to  offer  hypotheses.  A new  model  was  presented  that  predicts 
changes  in  desire  for  the  brand  due  to  placement  as  a function  of  the  audience  member's 


moiivation  lo  express  idenlily  charaeleristlcs.  the  perceived  beneficiality  of  the  idenlily 
charscleristics.  ihe  degree  to  which  the  media  character  who  uses  the  brand  is  perceived 
to  possess  the  identity  characteristics,  and  the  degree  lo  which  the  brand  is  perceived  to 
help  the  audience  member  display  the  identity  characteristics. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  in  which  subjects  watched  a Iwenty-five-minute 
clip  &om  a recent  movie  containing  a number  of  brands;  subjects  were  153  undergraduate 
students.  Support  wa.s  found  for  the  four  hypotheses  advanced.  The  model  predicted 
changes  in  desire  for  the  brand  in  those  instances  of  brand  piacemenl  where  the  media 
character  was  perceived  lo  strongiy  possess  certain  identity  characteristics,  the  ideatity 
characteristics  were  dcsirabie.  and  the  character  was  cicariy  matched  with  a brand.  The 
change  in  desire  for  the  brand  was  constant  across  expensive  and  inexpensive  brands. 
ThercsuJtsofthe  study  suggest  brand  piacement  wili  be  most  effective  for  the  advertiser 
when  the  brand  is  directly  paired  with  a character  who  displ^  one  or  more  dethrabte 
traits.  The  results  ate  limited  in  their  generallzability,  however,  since  subjects  saw  only 
one  program  stimulus.  It  was  suggested  that  future  research  in  brand  placement 
incorporaie  a wider  variety  of  program  contexts  and  audiences. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

A recent  episode  of  the  current  lop'rated  network  television  show— NBC’s 
Seinjeld-cmlimei  seven  instances  of  teal,  brand-nsme  products  appearing  in  the  22- 
minute  program  parlin  1 995).  Over  a decode  ago,  a newly  introduced  bite-sized  candy- 
"Reese’s  Pieces’-was  used  to  entices  frightened  alien  out  ofhidingin  the  feature  film 
£.r..-  Tfie  Exira-Ttrrtsirial.  The  film  quickly  generated  over  $300  million  in  box-office 
receipts,  and  Hershey  executives  were  presumably  enjoying  the  taste  of  a reported  6SK 
jump  in  sales  of  Reese’s  Pieces  (Reed  1 989).  Similarly,  when  actor  Tom  Cruise  wore 
Bauschand  Lomb's  Ray-Ban  Wayfarer  sunglasses  in  the  1983  film  RisiQf  Business  sbA 
the  Aviator  model  in  the  1 986  movie  Top  Gun.  sales  reportedly  soared  both  limes 
lUebenson  1990).  When  Burt  Reynolds  drove  a black  Pontiac  Trans  Am  (at  high  speeds) 
in  the  1977  film  Smokty  and  ihe  Bandit,  both  sales  and  lawsuits  lose-os  some  drivers 
hlamed  the  movie's  high-speed  chase  scenes  for  their  subsequent  high-speed  driving  zeal 
(Solomon  and  Englis  1 994a). 


signers)  strategically  i 


in  singing,  and  ihe  physical  attraclivcness  of  actors  (Solomon  and  Englis  lW4b).  On 
other  occasions,  brand  appearances  ace  n promotional  tool;  the  brands  appear  as  a result 
of  cash,  barter,  or  some  other  form  ofconsideialion  supplied  front  an  advertiser  to  the 
progiani’s  crealoifs).  Such  paid  brand  appearances  (lermed  >roducl  placement"  or 
"brand  placement."  as  discussed  below)  ore  increasingly  important  lo  advertisars  and 


Why  Study  Brand  Placemem? 

A better  understanding  of  the  eflects  of  brand  placement  is  needed,  for  three 
pnniaty  reasons.  Curst,  brand  placement  is  Incraasingly  important  In  practice.  The 
process  of  promoting  paid  brand  appearances  has  becomes  big  business.  In  motion 
pictures,  that  business  was  estimated  in  the  early  19^  to  total  over  S50  fnillion  annually 
(Elliott  1992a).  For  placement,  though,  cash  payments  represent  only  a small  pan  of  the 
total  market.  When  brand  appearances  ace  ‘'paid."  they  are  most  often  tbe  result  of  a 
barter  (trade)  arrangemeni.  They  also  am  frequemly  used  as  pan  of  more  lucrative 

based  upon  viewpoints  from  major  advertisers  included  the  recommendation  lo 
"recognize  product  placement  in  movies  as  a new  medium"  (Eilion  1992b).  The  current 
trend  of  iocreasbigly  visible  brands  appears  likely  lo  continue.  Some  seers  of 
advertising's  btieraclive  futtue  predict  that  soon  "we  will  see  a gieaier  fusion  of  publicity, 


advertising,  and  careful  produa  placcmenl  in  nearly  every  media  outlet"  (Blmi.1994,  p. 
126). 

Tire  pnicticc  has  been  the  subject  of  both  legal  challenges  and  public  calls  for  Industry 
restraint  on  the  part  of  industry,  particularly  in  cases  where  more  vulnerable  audience 

Television  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  asked  the  Federal  Communicfttlnn 
Commission  in  1989  to  investigate  "In-program  promotions";  they  did  so  in  response  to  a 
reported  deal  (later  dropped)  between  CBS  and  Coca-Cola  to  exchange  advertising  for 
prombcntplacemenlbthechildren's  series  "TV  iOV' (Elecirmic  Media  1991).  The 
plan  never  came  to  fruition.  For  purposes  of  policy  makbg-both  for  children  and  other 

other  hybrid  message  types  may  have,  as  well  a.s  ways  to  mitigate  any  harmfiil  effects 
(Balasubremanian  1994). 

A 5nal  reason  for  this  study  is  that  placenrent  represents  an  interesting  and 
challenging  area  of  research  Whether  brand  appearances  b programs  are  ‘'pnid  for"  or 

programs  raises  questions  about  both  the  intent  of  program  creators  and  the  subsequent 
reactions  of  program  audiences.  Balasubramanian  (1991)  classifies  brand  placements  as 
part  of  a new  genre  of  marketing  communication  tools  he  terms  “hybrid  messages";  olhcr 
examples  of  these  messages  include  infomercials  (program-length  commercials),  video 
news  releases  (VNRa),  and  program  tie-ins.  Combining  elements  of  both  advertising  and 
publicity,  hybrid  messages  ore  believed  to  potentially  generate  more  persuasion  than  do 


more  Uoditional  adveitising  appeals.  For  example,  a video  news  release  was  found  to 
cany  more  persuasive  impact  than  a simi  laxly  constructed  ndvertisement,  and  the  degree 
of  difTerence  depended  upon  the  credibility  the  audience  gave  to  television  news 
programs  generally  (Owen  and  Karrh  1996).  Research  into  various  combinations  of 
advertising  and  promotion  is  needed  so  that  we  may  determine  whether  these  messages 

sources,  or  work  through  other  processes. 

As  a marketing  communication  tool,  the  integration  of  brand-name  products  into 
entertainment  represents  a fertile  area  for  understanding  consumers  and  how  they  relate  to 
brands.  Brands  can  be  useful  tools  for  announcing  and  olToring  evidence  for  a 
consumer's  desired  personal  identity.  While  it  has  been  said  that  "clothes  make  the 

to  others  with  the  cars  we  drive,  the  foods  we  eat,  and  the  fumisbings  in  our  homes. 
Brands  reprasent  a potemial  vehicle  for  attaching  ourselves  to  teal  or  desired  identity 

peisonai  characleristics  of  others.  Brands  serve  to  dlB'erentlale  offerings  of  the  same 
product  type,  and  the  combination  of  easy  availability  and  longstanding  naiiona] 
advertising  campaigns  means  that  hundreds  of  brands  are  well-known  and  well- 
understood  as  social  markers.  As  part  of  entertainment  programs,  the  manipuialian  of 
brands  can  thus  have  implicaiions  for  audiences'  enjoyment  of  the  program,  their 
identification  with  program  characters,  and  their  Judgment  of  the  extent  to  which  those 
brands  arc  useful  social  markers  for  showing  desired  elements  of  their  own  identities. 


The  CiUTCTI  'SlaK  nf  Uie  An~ 

^ Despite  the  need  for  study  into  brand  placement  effects,  leseaieb  has  not  kept 
pace.  There  has  been  little  empirical  study  of  atidieoces'  responses  to  brands  as  pan  of 
mass  media  programming  Tunher,  the  few  published  studies  addressing  this  technique 
offer  varying  measures  of  placement  effectiveness.  Even  placement  practitioners 
involved  in  the  feature  film  indusuy-a  narrowly  defined  slice  of  the  business,  centered 
around  the  Los  Angeles  area-reponed  using  widely  varying  measures  to  gauge  the 
effeedvenessofthis  communication  tool  (Kairh  1 995a;  Tureotte  1995).  A survey  of  film 
placement  professionaJs  found  "a  high  degree  of  reliance  upon  subjective  criteria  for 
decision-making...placemenl  does  not  yet  use  the  same  language  or  yardsticks  of 
evaiualion  as  do  other  advertising  and  promolioiml  activities"  (Karrh  1995a,  p.  1ST). 

An  approach  to  understanding  the  full  persuasive  potential  of  brand  placements  is 
needed.  This  approach  should  reflect  the  unique  character  of  placement  as  a creative 

studied  as  an  inlegral  part  of  media  stories.  Placements  may  convey  useful  infotmaiion 

value.  They  also  provide  cues  as  to  how  the  brand  mi^i  signify  or  provide  evidence  of 
desired  identity  attributes  which  can  be  readily  appropriated  by  audience  members. 


'limited  body  of  research  into  brand  pie 


t focused  upon  i 


The  rather 

common  yardsticks  of  marketing  communication  aotivliies  such  as  brand  recall  and 
attitude.  These  brand*specific  effects  are  impottonl  and  will  be  considered  in  this 
dissertation.  However,  brands  as  part  of  programs  carry  social  information  which  goer 
beyond  the  brand  itself.  Audiences  watching  mass  media  programs  may  ofien  scan  the 
programs  for  social  cues;  they  may  seek  to  associate  themselves  with  one  or  more 


While  audiertces  may  not  be  able  to  minor  all  Ihc  desired  attributes  of  a successful, 
glamorous  actor,  they  may  be  able  to  use  some  brands  as  a link  to  some  desired  attributes. 
This  set  of  potential  brand  placement  effects  has  not  been  considered  in  other  research. 
The  present  study  recognizes  the  unique  potential  role  of  brand  placements  as 

will  use  the  framework  of  impression  management,  s^ich  predicts  (among  other  things) 
the  role  of  symbols  such  as  brands  in  asserting  and  reinforcing  personal  idenoties.  This 
framework  is  valuable  in  making  predictions  about  the  type  of  perauasion  whitdi  might 
occur  in  this  setting  (and,  perhaps,  in  explaining  why  prior  studies  hove  found  little  or  no 

substantial  marketplace  impact. 

These  indications  of  value  from  the  marketplace  introduce  a quandary.  The  small 

attitudes  hom  exposure  to  ftlm-based  placements.  Industry  sources,  however,  believe  the 
impact  of  placements  can  be  powerful  and  a few  cases  in  the  markeqtlace  have  apparently 


I substantial.  Whyi 


irplacememeffcclK 


Isiled  to  consider  critical  contextual  facloia,  or  both.  We  must  remember  how  audiences 
use  brands  within  the  context  of  a movie,  television  show,  or  other  media  program.  Aa 
will  be  shown  in  Chapter  2.  audiences  typically  use  this  Qpe  of  brand  cue  as  a window 

type  of  car  he  or  she  drives,  or  other  brand  cues  as  a way  of  becoming  anchored  in  the 

matched  with  chaiacteis  having  desirable  (or  undesirable)  chafBclerislics  and  make 
inferences  relevant  to  their  own  identities.  To  date,  research  into  brand  placement  has 

value,  ignoring  the  context  of  the  brand's  appearance. 

While  previous  research  into  brand  placement  (addiessed  in  Chapter  2)  has  posed 
the  question  of  ^'heiher  to  employ  brand  placement  os  pan  of  the  maiketing 
communications  mix.  (his  dissertation  moves  forward  to  address  the  queslion  of  how  lo 
employ  brands  ss  part  of  media  programming,  primarily  &om  the  point  of  view  of  the 
adveitiser.  In  doing  so.  the  present  research  employs  a theoretical  oriemation  which 
oflers  some  new  insight  into  understanding  audience  use  of  placements,  as  w ell  as  related 
tools  which  combine  brand  adveiiisingand  enieitainmeni.  The  results  should  prove 
useltil  10  makers  of  public  policy,  sponsors  embarking  on  niche  programmini  efforts, 
creative  professionals  seeking  to  find  on  appropriate  use  of  brands  in  storytelling,  and 


adveniserai 


8 

Ommizalion  of  This  DiMCTation 

Chapter  2,  Uie  Literature  Review,  provides  an  overview  of  relevant  researeh  from 
several  areas  of  study.  First,  the  roles  ofidenlity  creation  and  impression  management 

are  introduced  as  a type  of  social  symbol,  useful  for  providing  important  infomiation  to 
audiences.  Next,  research  into  audience  efTecu  and  marketplace  impact  front  brand 
placements  is  reviewed.  It  is  argued  in  this  dissenation  that  a perepeclive  gained  from 
studies  of  symbolizing  efforts  in  impression  management  can  be  usefully  applied  to  brand 
placement  activities.  Hypotheses  are  developed  from  these  literatures. 

Chapter  3.  Methodology,  discusses  the  operationalization  of  the  hypotheses,  the 
researeh  design,  pitwedures,  measures,  and  the  analyses  to  be  perfoimed.  Chapter  <1 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  study  and  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  offered  in 


CHAPTER  2 
UTERATURE  REVIEW 


Brand  Ptocemenl  Defined 

[n  addressing  brand  placemem  issues,  il  is  Impononl  lo  define  lerms  properly. 
Note  Erst  that  what  are  termed  “brand  pioceirients”  in  the  present  study  are  more 
commonly,  but  less  correctly,  called  "product  placements”  in  both  trade  and  academic 
articles.  It  is  generally  a particular  brand,  rather  than  a product  type,  which  is  highlighted. 
Since  the  term  “brand  placement”  better  captures  the  e-ssence  of  the  activity,  and  since  it 
has  begun  lo  appear  in  academic  study  (Babin  and  Carder  1996;  DeLorme,  Reid,  and 
Zimmer  1994;  Knnh  1995a,  1994),  that  icrni  will  be  used  in  the  present  study. 

definitions  oReted  in  the  lilereiurc.  Bala.subremanian  (1994)  dcEned  a placement  as  ~a 

(p.  3 1 ).  Sieoru  (1 9S7)  deflned  placement  activities  os  "the  inclusion  of  a brand  name 
product  package,  sign^e.  or  other  trademark  merchandise  with  a motion  picture, 
television  show,  or  music  video"  (p.  22).  Baker  and  Crawford  (1995)  called  placement 


10 

"ihc  inclusion  ofcommetcial  producis  or  services  in  any  form  inlelevisioo  or  film 

While  each  ofihe  above  definitions  touches  upon  imporlani  parts  of  brend 
placement,  each  also  omits  some  important  component.  The  Sieonz(1987)  derinition 
omits  the  poid  nature  ofplacement  and  considers  only  visual  stimuli;  placed  brands  may 
be  included  in  dialogue  or  background  audio,  for  instance.  Both  the  Balasubramanian 
(199!)  and  Bake:  and  Crawford  (1995)definilions  include  the  paid  nature  ofplacement 

other  media  may  be  involved— including  video  games.  Broadway  shows,  music  videos, 
and  even  novels.  Further,  brand  placements  cannot  always  be  considered  “unobtrusive." 
Particular  brands  may  be  irsed  to  assert  character  ideoUty,  set  the  elements  of  a scene 
(suchasiistimepertod).  and  otherwise  serve  rather  oven  functions.  Brand  placement  is 
better  defined  as  the  compensaitni  inclusion  of  branded  products  or  brand  identifiers, 
through  audio  and/or  visual  means,  within  moss  media  programming. 

It  is  also  useful  to  separate  brand  placement  (a  paid  effort  on  the  port  of 
advenisets)  from  simple  “brand  inclusion"  in  programs.  The  latter  mro'  be  considered  a 
catch-all  term  for  those  brand  appearances  which  are  not  sponsored  or  compensated  in 
any  way.  Friedman  1 1991 ) uses  a similar  distinction  in  partiUoning  what  he  calls  “word- 

television  shows,  and  other  “popular  cultural  products":  he  calls  “sponsored  word-of- 
author  advertising"  those  uses  of  brand  names  considered  to  be  commercially  inspired 
and  “unsponsored  word-of-nuihor  advertising''  those  which  are  not.  Though  in  many 


make  s distinction  bersveen  brand  placement  and  brand  inciusion  (Karrh  1993b),  the  goals 

programs  is  put  in  an  appropriate  context,  research  mto  the  appearartce  of  brands  in  a 
Brands  in  the  Popular  Culture 

Brands  appear  in  media  vehicles  be>ondjiist  movies  or  television  shows.  Music 
videos  can  be  a forum  for  paid  placement,  as  when  RC  Cola  appeared  in  a music  video 
forcountry  singer  Louise  Mandtell  (Englis,  Solomon,  and  Olofsson  1993).  Another 
singer,  Barbara  Mandrel  I.  released  an  album  entidcd  *^0  Nonsense'  that  was  made  with 
the  financial  suRjort  oflhe  ntanufacmrcr  ofNo  Nonsense  pantyhose  (Snyder  1992). 

Video  gomes  are  now  used  by  advertisers  such  as  Adidas,  Coca-Cola,  and  Midland  Bank 
PLC.  One  London-based  agency  claims  to  have  negotiated  1 00  video  game  placement 
deals(Pope  1994).  Even  some  novels  are  aBccIed.  In  her  novel  Roirer  C/iy,  author  BeUi 
Ann  Herman  featured  a Maseraii  as  pen  of  the  Hollywood  public  relalions  community;  a 
Beverly  Hills  Maseraii  dealership  threw  a SI  3,000  party  for  Ms.  Herman  that  atlracled 
nauonaJ  TV  coverage  (Snyder  1992).  Brands  are  even  appearing  in  a variety  of 
Broadway  shows  (Marks  1993). 

The  paid  inclusion  of  brands  in  an  increasing  variety  of  media  seems  to  parallel  a 
generally  increasing  commercial  content  in  American  mass  media  Consider  the  lae  of 
brands  in  everyday  speech.  Friedman  (1983)  examined  best-selling  novels  since  World 
War  U as  a rafiection  oflhe  commercial  content  of  American  popular  lanfuage,  since  'The 
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928).  The  incidenee  of  brand  names  appearing  in  a sample  of  popular  novels  increased 
over  500  percent  between  the  laic  1940s  and  early  1970s  (Friedman  1985).  Friedman 
(1986)  found  a similar  pattern  of  brand  name  occurrence  in  postwar  popular  American 
music:  an  examination  of  top-ten  songs  (tom  1946-1980  found  most  brand  mentions 
occurred  during  the  1970-80  period.  There  is  also  a wide  use  of  brand  names  to  create 

newspapers  and  magazines  (Friedman  1991). 

efforts  of  advertisers  to  shape  tlie  social  images  presented  through  popular  cultural 
vehicles.  As  a result  of  these  efforts,  consumers  today  are  more  likely  to  both  accept 

brands  and  their  identifiers  as  a nalural  pan  of  everyday  life.  As  an  example,  while 
television  talk-show  hosts  have  for  years  been  willing  to  incorporate  advertising  into  the 
programs.  Rosie  O’Donnell  has  carried  the  practice  to  new  heighu.  Brands  such  as 
Listerine.  Lucky  Charms,  and  WebTV  have  been  prominently  featured  in  the  show, 
including  tie-ins  to  O'DonncITs  charitable  foundation  and  giveaways  to  the  show's 
audience  (Johnson  1997).  The  heavy  use  of  familiar  brands-ond  the  implicit  signal  that 
O’Donnell  is -like  the  rest  of  us''-may  be  one  reason  for  the  show's  popularity. 

The  inclusion  of  brands  into  programming  is  part  of  the  trend  of  consumption 
symbols  increasingly  permeating  the  popular  culture,  Commerically  insptred  brand 
placement  is  also  part  of  a larger  trend-lhat  of  advertising  which  is  oRen 


i ProEramme 


prograinmiiig.  'nine  have  been  calls  foe  sdvntisere  lo  labe  a laiser  role  in  program 
production,  ^ ma^e  sure  advertiser-supported  prograntxnijig  can  continue  as  an  integral 
pan"  of  the  television  industry  (i^iAvrr/u/ngifge  1994).  Severai  advenisera  are  doing  so. 
Promoting  the  re-design  ofits  Pathfinder  sport-utility  vehicle.  Nissan  produced  a weekly 
half-hour  television  show  (titled  Pothjinders)  featuring  celebrities  on  outdoor  adventures; 

other  sponsors  (Goldman  1995).  Procter  & Gamble  is  in  a partnership  agreement  with 
Paramount  TV  and  airs  "Home  Court"  on  NBC  and  "Almost  PerfecT  and  “Good 
Company"  on  CBS  (Savan  1996).  Reebok  has  produced  an  annual  downliill-bike  racing 
program  to  air  on  ESPN  plus  a number  of  workout  shows  that  air  on  ESPN  and  the  Cable 
Health  Club  (Jensen  1 994).  A new  California  firm  even  produces  what  it  calls  "song 
product  placements."  original,  three-  to  four-minute  compositioiis  including  the  name  of  a 
sponsored  product  or  service.  These  “Adsoiigs"  are  subsequently  sold  into  commercial 
mdio  airtime  and  available  for  consumer  purchase  on  compact  disk  and  cassette  (Wriite 
Radio  Adsong  Information  Page  1996). 

Other,  third-party  producers  are  contributing  lo  the  trend  as  well.  A new 
television  production  company  is  reportediy  producing  programs  with  direct  input  from 
advertisers;  its  goal  is  to  create  "advertising  that  becomes  part  of  the  ^ow  without  being 
obtrusive  but  still  communicates  the  advertiser's  message"  (Ross  1997).  Allao 
Entertainment  produced  n syndicated  half-hour  weekly  program,  "Main  Floor,"  that 


ostensibly  higMighUd  fashion  and  beauty  trends.  Viewers  were  steered  to  merchandise 
that  sponsors  paid  to  promote  on  the  show,  and  sponsors  had  script  approval.  At  least 
one  of  the  show's  sponsois  pailicipaied  in  this  show  because  it  was  given  more  control 

1994). 

While  not  all  advertisers  witdi  to  be  a part  of  program  production,  an  incmasing 
number  do  wdsh  to  include  tbeir  brands  seamlessly  into  programming.  Feature  films,  in 
particular,  have  included  a resurgence  In  brand  placement  since  the  early  1 980s. 

Currenl  Practice  and  the  Growth  of  an  IndiLsirv 

Brand  placement  has  played  a role  in  film  production  for  several  decades.  MGM 
Studios  even  maintained  a placement  office  as  early  os  the  1930s,  though  the  practice  was 
sporadic  (Rothenberg  1991).  As  recently  as  a decade  ago.  the  process  of  placing  branded 
products  in  feature  films  was  described  by  one  consumer  goods  marketer  as  a "Turkish 
rug  maiket"  (SteorC  1987,  p,  3).  In  earlier  years,  the  use  of  brands  as  props  was  a 

makere.  or  the  directors  would  purchase  the  goods  they  needed  at  local  stores  (DeLorme. 
Reid,  and  Zimmer  1994).  Even  in  the  coseof  bigger-Iicket  items,  the  process  was  a loose 

used  in  movies  (Risen  1 989).  Today,  the  process  is  more  orderly  and  costs  are  rising 


iyeais  (Bullish  1 99S). 


Bnmd  placemems  generally  occur  in  feaiurc  flbus  through  one  o 
loietmediaries-placcmem  agenu  and  movie  studios  (i.  Waller  Thompson  USA  1 984). 
Placement  agents  function  as  middlemen  between  adveniseta  and  movie  producen,  and 
may  work  on  either  an  ad  hoc  or  lelainer  basis.  Studios  tytncolly  have  their  own 
depanmenla  to  handle  brand  placement  oppominilies  and  may  work  with  agents  as  well. 
Today,  studios  solicit  placements  to  serve  any  of  several  puiposcs;  to  acquire  needed 

establish  a business  relalioitship  with  an  advertiser  that  might  lead  to  more  estensive-and 
lucralive^promotional  tie-ins.  Most  placements  (over  85%)  are  estimated  to  be  done  on  a 
tarter  basis,  wheie  tbe  product  or  service  is  simply  traded  in  return  for  exposure  in  the 
film(BunUhl995). 

Adveitisingagenciesareoot  heavily  involved  bamingmg  film  placements, 
unless  the  placement  arrangement  involves  cross-promotion  into  media  advertising. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this:  placement  evolved  from  corporate  public  relations 
efforts;  specialized  placement  agencies  have  come  to  dominme  the  maritel:  the  size  of  the 
market  overall  is  not  attractive  to  some  advertising  agencies:  and  brand  placement  does 
not  fit  easily  into  the  typical  media  buying  framework  (Turcotte  1 995). 

Placement  agreements  generally  call  for  producers  to  use  products  or  services  in 
ways  consistent  with  typical  indusiry  practice,  and  bar  producera  from  depicting  products 
or  services  in  any  way  not  acceptable  to  the  relevant  mnrkcler  (Eniersainment  Law  and 

depict  registered  trademarks  in  then  films  (Tuieottc  1995). 
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Brand  placemeni  in  feature  films  occurs  within  the  rather  unique  structure  of 
Hollywood.  The  so-called  ‘'obove-the-lirte''  talent-pmdueers,  directors,  writers,  and 
slars-mainiams  virtually  complete  control  over  film  production  and  thus  keeps  veto 

production  designers,  and  set  decorators  are  also  imponanl  to  the  process,  though  they  are 
usually  prohibited  by  their  studios  from  making  deals  themselves.  In  many  cases, 
placement  deals  for  feature  films  do  not  survive  films'  final  cuts;  one  major  marketer 
estimated  its  placements  fall  through  in  about  3064  of  cases  (Turcotte  1995). 

The  market  for  placement  activity  in  movies  oDvr  shows  signs  of  maturation.  A 
trade  group  of  placement  agents,  studio  representatives,  and  marketers  (the  Entenainmcnl 
Resources  and  Marketing  Association,  or  ERMA)  has  grown  to  nearly  lOOmembem 
»nce  its  founding  in  1991  and  has  established  a code  of  ethics.  A similar  group-lhe 
Enlenainment  Madtelmg  Association-has  been  established  in  the  United  Kingdom 
around  the  placement  of  branded  products  In  television  shows  and  films  (Curtis  1996). 
One  piacement  agent  described  the  growth  of  the  business  with:  ''Corporate  America  has 
gone  from  saying  'Don't  bother  to  call  us'  to  'Tell  us  whal  the  next -Ninja  TurUes"  Is 
going  to  be— (Crisafitlii  1995,  p.  3). 

Reasons  for  Growth 

Them  are  a number  of  masons  for  the  growth  of  brand  placement  os  a paid 
promotional  device.  One  reason  is  a desire  on  Ihe  perl  of  advetlisers  to  lake  advnnlagc  of 
the  special  characteristics  of  movies,  television,  and  other  media.  These  programs  have  a 
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obai  reach.  Helneken,  for  example,  used  a full  inlegralcd  plan  around  ihe  James 
Bond  adventure  film  romorroiv  Never  ZJ/er  as  the  basis  for  Its  first  major  global 
promotion  (Amdorfer  1997). 

The  physical  environment  of  in-lheaier  viewing  may  amplify  the  impact  of 
showing  a brand,  since  visual  and  ouditoiy  reatuies  can  be  presented  in  a panicularly 
vivid  and  involving  way;  the  wide  screen,  dark  environment,  and  stereo  sound,  for 
example,  make  for  an  absorbing  in-thealer  experience  (Morrison  1994). 

Many  programs  themselves  also  carry  a strong  persuasive  power.  Movies,  for 
example,  have  Ihe  power  to  influence  audience's  social  judgments,  at  least  those  made 
shortly  after  exposuro.  Foigasand  Moylan  (1988)  used  a field  study,  incorporating 
interviews  with  respondents  who  had  just  attended  motion  pictures,  to  determine  whether 
the  afTeciive  quality  of  a film  influenced  subsequent  social  judgments.  Films  had  been 
previously  coded  as  happy,  sad.  or  aggressive  in  tone.  Differences  were  found  among  Ihe 
three  movie-viewing  groups  in  a series  of  four  question  calegories-polilical  judgments 
(ineluding  ratings  of  two  local  political  figures  and  the  current  state  and  federal 
govcmmenfs).  judgments  of  the  likelihood  of  future  events  (a  nuclear  war,  Ihe  ftmire  of 
the  economy,  and  improvements  in  personal  fortunes  over  the  next  year),  judgments  of 
responsibility  and  guilt  (the  appropriateness  of  severe  piinishmem  for  drunken  driving, 
heroin  trafficking,  and  obstruction  of  justice),  and  judgmeois  of  saiisfaclioo  with  work 
and  personal  life.  Those  subjects  viewing  ''happy"  liints  rated  political  leaders  and 
governments  more  positively,  vvere  more  optimistic  in  predicting  future  events,  were 
more  lenient  toward  criminals,  and  reported  being  more  satisfied  with  Iheir  personal  lives 
than  did  subjects  viewing  sad  or  aggressive  movies.  Those  viewing  aggressive  or  sad 
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lilmii  did  not  diner  from  each  olbct  on  subsequent  socinl  judgmenla,  but  in  ail  four 
categories  both  differed  from  those  vrho  had  just  viewed  happy  films.  Further,  the  pattern 
of  differences  was  uniform  across  demographic  categories.  The  Forgas  and  Moylan 
(1988)  study  suggests  audiences  become  highly  enough  involved  in  the  movie  viewing 
experience  to  feel  significant  changes  in  their  outlook  toward  life,  at  least  for  a short 
period  of  lime. 

Movies  may  also  prompt  powerful  affective  reactions  such  as  empathy  (Davis  el 
al.  1987).  Morrison  (1994)  studied  the  movie-viewing  experience  through  a series  of 
depth  interviews.  The  primary  reported  motivalioos  for  movie  viewing  were  learning  and 
enrenainment/escape-a  finding  which  points  lo  u receptive  audience  willing  (or  even 

heightened  involvement  may  extend  to  processing  of  brands  in  films.  According  to  one 
report,  about  one-fifih  of  movie  audiences  say  they  actively  look  for  brand-name  products 

a movie,  and  that  nffeciive  response  may  tmnsfer  to  any  biand(s)  included  in  ibe  film. 

Another  rea.son  for  brand  placement's  growth  is  the  opportunity  for  “implied 
endorsement"  from  celebrities,  especially  those  who  do  not  engage  in  more  traditional 
endorsemeni  deals.  In  the  film  The  Formula,  actor  Marlon  Brando's  character  says  to 
another.  “Have  some  Milk  Duds,  they're  good  for  you."  Brando  does  not  endorse 
products  through  advertisements  (Balasubramanian  1991).  One  advertising  agency  report 
considers  placement  “as  powerful  as  a celebrity  endorsement  hut  more  subtle . . . it's 

screen"(J.  Walter  Thompson  USA  I989,p.2). 


de&ls  because  of  the  is 
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svision  show  pioducets  be  psnicuJscly  receptive  to  piscemeol 

Association  of  American,  the  avemge  cost  of  producing  a movie  is  now  $39.8  million: 
with  marketing  costs,  the  total  Is  $59.7  million,  an  Increase  of  9%  from  the  prior  year 
(The  Wall  Street  Journal  1 997).  Placements  are  used  by  producers  in  order  to  obuiin 
props  at  no  charge  or,  on  occasion,  as  significant  sources  of  cash  or  marketing  support 
A brand  placement  may  also  be  a lirtk  to  larger  deals  involving  integrated 
promotional  amangementa.  These  lie-ins  may  include  advertising,  point-of-purchase 
displays,  product  sampling,  and  other  tools.  Not  only  did  Tom  Cruise's  chaiscter  use 
Apple  Powerbook  computers  throughout  the  1 996  film  Mission:  Impossible,  but  Apple 
reportedly  spent  $15  million  to  promote  the  film  on  television  and  in  print  (Caro  1996). 
Chevioletspenia  repotted  $10  million  around  (Tops  o/Thunder.  while  BMW  invested 
$20  million  on  the  lolal  campaign  for  the  launch  of  its  Z3  roadster.  The  BMW  campaign 
included  prominent  placement  in  the  James  Bond  film  GoldenEye,  as  well  as  in  most  of 
the  film's  trailers  and  television  ads  (Eisenstein  1997). 

Research  in  the  Industry 

While  brand  placement  has  become  a much  larger  business,  the  tools  advertisers 
use  to  evaluate  its  impact  on  audiences  are  still  relatively  unsophisticated.  Measures  ore 
memory-based,  generally  employing  aided  or  unaided  same-day  and  day-after  recall. 
CinemaScote,  a firm  which  conducts  surveys  of  opening-night  moviegoers  to  gauge 
audience  reactions  to  films  (Morgan  1993;  Fraser  1992).  occasionally  includes  recall 
studies  for  diems  on  a comracr  basis.  On  the  basis  of  these  rests,  advertisers  are  typically 
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ID  dialogue  nor  shown  in  use.  Some  in  the  industry  claim  prominent  placemcnls  are 
much  more  memorabie;  one  placement  agent  clmms  "research  shows  product  placement 
hasa  recall  1 0 times  greater  Ihan  a commercial"  (Jocobs  l»96.p.  17). 

Still,  mosl  decisions  ore  made  according  to  instinct  and  a general  desire  to  help  a 
brand  become  noticed.  A 1989  advertising  agency  report  concluded,  "numbers  cn 

qualitative  rather  than  quamilatlve~(J.  Waller  Thompson  USA  1989,  p.  8).  A 1994 
survey  of  placement  agents,  studio  representatives,  and  moriteting  executives  still  found 
"a  high  degree  of  reliance  igxm  subjective  criteria  for  decision-makiug . . . placement 

promotional  activities”  (Kanh  1995a.  p.  187). 

The  Marhei  Value  of  Brand  Placement 

In  addition  to  the  anecdotal  "success  stories”  of  some  brand  placements  in  movies 
(E.T.:  77ie  Eifra-rRrasrrial  and  Top  Cioi).  there  is  ample  evidence  that  substantial  value 

prices  demanded  for  more  mundane  placemenu  hnve  risen  in  recent  years.  When  Wall 
Disney  Company's  Buena  VisUi  PicluTe.s  division  solicited  payments  for  the  movie  Afr. 
Dtsliny,  it  reportedly  asked  820.000  to  show  a brand.  S40.000  for  a menlion  in  dialogue, 
and  860,000  for  the  star  lo  hold  the  product  up  for  the  camera  <77ie  ToronioSuir  1991). 
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These  figures  represenled  an  Increase  over  Ihe  SIO.OOO  to  S40,000  20th  Cenuiry-Foa 
asked  eighi  years  earlier  (Harmelz  1983). 

Many  bigger-iicket  amuigemenls  are  made  more  opperumisiicaily  and,  depetrding 
upon  ihe  execulion  of  Ihe  placemenl,  involve  much  la^er  sums  of  money.  Philip  Morris 
repoiiedly  paid  S3S0.000  to  have  ihe  James  Bond  chancier  smoke  Lark  cigarenes  in 
iicenre  To /Q/i  (Millet  1990),  while  Exxon  is  said  lo  have  paid  5300,000  for  a placemenl 
in  Days  ofThuiuler  (Kenner  1 993).  Some  coniesled  deals  also  provide  some  insighl  into 
placemenl  value.  Reebok  is  seeking  SI  0 million  from  TriStarPicluies  b a lawsniiover 
placemenl  in  die  film  Jerry  Maguire-,  Ihe  suit  alleges  Ihe  studio  did  not  honor  an 
agreement  to  spotlight  Reebok  favor8bly“despitc  SI.S  million  Keebok  invested  m athletic 
gear,  cameos  by  Reebok  aihletes.  and  a custom-produced  “commercial"  which  was  to 
appear  as  part  of  the  film  (Pener  1997).  In  1990,  Black  & Decker  sued  Fox  for  5130,000, 
after  an  agreemeni  10  Include  a new  cordless  drill  in  Die  f/orrf  2 fell  through.  The  drill 
did  not  appear  in  the  film's  finaf  cut.  and  the  parties  settled  out  of  court  (Busch  1996). 

Advenisers  may  also  lake  active  steps  lo  ovoid  being  part  of  negative  portrayals. 
McDonald's,  for  example,  has  enlisted  an  agency  to  keep  its  producis  out  of  feature  films 
that  might  "olTend  the  family  unit"  ITIme  1989),  Coca-Cob  found  itself  at  the  center  of 

Kifferi  resulted  in  a Coke  commercial  edited  into  a violent  murder  scene  (Johnson  1994). 

Television  production  is  far  more  restricted  as  to  placemenl  activities  than  is  BIm 
production.  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC)  rules  iW|uiie  specific 
identification  of  paid  placements,  and  the  broadcast  networks  often  attempt  to  limit  brand 
appearances  in  shows.  In  the  past,  networks  required  brand  names  be  "greeked,"  or 
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encric  name  such  as  '‘cola."  Today,  the  networks  require  affidavits 
slatiog  producers  have  not  accepted  mooey  for  brand  appearances  in  their  shows. 
However,  placements  made  thiougb  an  agency  bypass  those  policies  as  well  as  FCC 

$20,000  <Wamerl995|. 

There  may  be  even  more  implied  value  for  in.program  brand  appearances. 
Following  on  analysis  that  showed  increasing  numbers  of  brand  meniions  and 
appearances  on  network  affiiiate  programs,  the  editors  of  ,ddverrrrfng,dge  (1993)  chided 
teievision  produceis  for  appareniJy  giving  away  valuable  exposure,  saying  “Networks  are 
selling  this  time.  If  it  can  be  gotten  so  easily  for  free,  why  pay  foritT* 


Renulawry  Environmenl 

these  two  media  ore  Irealed  diirecenlly  under  the  law.  The  U,S,  Supreme  Court  has 
consistently  recognized  Die  unique  nature  of  each  medium  and  has  taken  a ~hands-ofT' 
approach  to  the  feature  Dim  industry  (Snyder  1992),  Because  they  use  public  resources. 

with  sponsoiship-idcnbficslion  mqutrcmenis  slated  in  Seclion  317  of  the 
CommimicalionsActand  enforced  by  the  Federal  Comraunkalions  Commission.  Any 
paid  promotion  must  be  specifically  identified  to  the  audience  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
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Solomon  and  Englis  (1994b)  similarly  surmise.  “Froduci  placemem  straiesies  pair 

means)  or  implicitly  (wben  the  product  is  simply  part  of  the  set)  endorse  a product  Since 
the  audience  perceives  the  movie  as  emenalnmenl  and  not  persuasion,  they  may  not 

enhanced"  <p.  60).  The  CSC  has  not  advocated  a ban  on  placement  bin  rather  has  asked 

placements  exist  (Snyder  1992). 

Any  effuns  to  use  the  law  to  curb  placement  are  sure  to  be  controversial.  Two 
reviews  of  brand  placement  in  (be  context  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decisions  on 
commercial  speech  come  to  veiydin'eienl  conclusions.  Snyder  (1 992)  maintained  lhat. 

movie  studio  which  is  primarily  uying  to  produce  noncommeieial  speech;  frims.  In  their 
entirely,  do  not  propose  a commercial  transaction;  films  are  not  speech  related  solely  to 
the  economic  inlerests  of  the  speaker;  fibns  overall  do  not  refer  to  a single  product;  and, 
in  cases  where  films  are  "mixed"  speech  that  intertwine  product  appearances  (commercial 
speech)  wilha  sloty  (noncommercial  speech),  they  simply  reflect  the  commercialization 
of  everyday  America.  Snyder  concluded  that  movies  retain  their  sums  as  forms  of 
nortosmmercial  speech  even  when  diet'  contain  paid  brand  appcaranccs"thc  placed 

On  the  other  hand.  Lackey  (1993)  argued  that  placemem  constitutes  a form  of 
commercial  speech  and  could  thus  be  restricted.  He  argued  that  the  Coim  has  recently 


included  "mixed"  commercial  and  noncominerciaJ  xpeeoh(5uch  as  a movie  thal  includes 
brand  placemem)  in  ils  definilion  of  speech  dial  can  serve  lo  propose  a commercial 
transaction.  Further,  Lackey  argued,  placement  is  economically  motivated  by  the 
advertiser  placing  its  brand.  Addressing  Snyder’s  (1992)  contention  that  placed  brands 
arc  inextricidily  intertwined  with  a nim  for  purposes  of  realism,  Lackey  (1993)  counters, 
"Cinemauc  realism  is  not  a 'low  of  man  or  of  oalure'  that  mokes  it  impossible  lo  sell 
products  without  producing  movies,  or  to  produce  movies  without  placing  prtxiucts"  (p. 
285). 

Does  Creativity  Suffer? 

The  trend  toward  including  real-life  products  within  program  content  continues  to 
blur  the  lines  between  advertisbig,  entertainment,  and  popular  culture.  "Marketing 
communication  strategies  are  changing  the  fundamental  process  of  how  consumers 
apprehend  social  reality,  especially  insofar  as  they  diminish  the  ability  lo  distinguish 
between  editorial  and  commercial  sources  of  Infomialion"  (Solomon  and  Englis  1 994a.  p. 
2).  For  example.  Guess?  Inc.'s  Guess  Journal  and  Benenou  Group’s  Co/onj  are  both 
publications  produced  in-house  and  featuring  cover  prices,  masiheada.  and  bylines-jusl 
like  indepeodent  magazines.  Most  ’’stories’’  feature  the  sponsor’s  brand  (Kunu.  Weber, 
and  Dowley  1 996).  Increasingly,  the  marketing  communication  environment  is  moving 
Irom  one  dominnted  by  discrete,  easily  identifiable  commercial  sources  of  inTormaiiun  lo 


ounded  by  marketplace  informalion  from  a variety  of 


viemakifig  has  suiTered  trom 
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Miller  (1 990)  is  ainoiig  Ihe  criUcs  who  believe  mov 
ihe  piaclice  of  brand  placement-  Because  producers  often  send  scripts  to  placement 
agents  before  beginning  filming  and  may  in  some  cases  modify  films  around  bronds,  the 
'‘basic  decisions  offllmmakingare  now  often  made,  indirectly,  by  the  advertisers,  who 

pushing  products"  (p.  19S).  Further,  while  movies  are  a haven  for  those  fums  paying  to 
feature  their  brands,  they  are  likewise  skewed  to  portray  competing  brands  in  a negative 
lighL  In  the  film  Missing,  in  which  an  American  father  searches  Chile  for  his  kidnapped 
son,  "this  haggard,  loyal  dad.  while  talking  things  out.  lakes  rare  (and  noticeable)  solace 
in  a bonle  of  Coke-whereas  inside  Ihe  nighunarc  stadium  where  the  army  does  its 
torturing  and  murdering  there  stands  a mammoth  Pepsi  machine”  (p.  191). 

in  at  least  one  case,  brand  placement  drove  alterations  in  a movie  according  to 

is,  in  the  year  2032,  the  only  fdst-fbod  chain  on  the  planet.  A Pizza  Hut  resteuianl  was 
substituted  for  overseas  distribution,  since  Pizza  Hut  has  a far  more  extensive  overseas 
franchise  network  (the  chains  were  co-owned);  Pizza  Hut  paid  the  cost  of  re-editing  the 
Rim.  Including  re-recording  dialogue  (Kuntzman  1996).  Said  one  film  critic,  "From  a 
marketing  standpoint,  it  makes  sense.  From  any  other  standpoint,  it's  pretty  deplorable" 
(King  1993). 

The  practice  of  placement  itself  has  been  used  as  a creative  lever.  In  the  film 
tVayns 's  World,  the  lead  character  is  urged  by  a producer  to  make  changes  b his  local 
cable-access  television  show.  But,  Wayne,  while  snacking  from  a Pizza  Hut  box, 
announces  he  will  "not  bow  to  any  sponsor."  Wayne  and  his  sidekick  Garth  then 


ccDspicuously  coixsufxie  sevenil  well-known  brands,  including  Recbok,  Dorilcs.  and  a 
Nuprin  washed  dovm  by  Pepsi  (,4iA>«ib  1 992).  Nonetheless,  many  criUcs  believe  the 
sloryielling  process  ilsclfhas  bowed  to  many  sponsors,  diminishing  Ihe  value  of  crealh 

Valnerable  Audiences  and  Special  ProducI  Caleaories 

Rather  than  deciy  all  instances  of  brand  placement.  Irom  the  vivid  to  Ihe  banal, 
many  preserve  their  concern  for  special  cases.  Two  such  cases  involve  placement 
directed  toward  children  and  Ihe  display  of  risky  product  types  such  as  alcohol  and 

children,  several  studies  have  examined  smoking  and  alcohol  use  in  movies  and 


A sample  of  daytime  television  dramas  taken  in  1991  found  increased  incidence 
of  alcohol  consumption  and  display  than  had  been  Ihe  case  live  years  earlier  (Dietier 
1 993).  Tobacco  consumption  rates  were  significant  but  unchanged  in  the  samples  from 
I9S6IO  1991.  Similarly.  In  popular  movies,  cigarette  usage  has  not  reflected  changes  in 
society.  A sample  of  top-grossing  American  films  from  I960  to  1990  found  no  change  in 
the  overall  rale  of  tobacco  use  (Hazan,  Upton,  and  Glanlz  1994).  Further,  the  bcidencc 
of  smoking  In  these  movies  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  actual  population  data;  the 
authors  cite  these  data  os  Imponani  because  they  believe  “movies  both  shape  and  reflect 
social  values  regarding  tobacco  use"  (p.  998). 

Of  18  movies  showing  nationwide  in  late  1996.  all  but  one  contained  at  least  one 
incident  of  smoking;  in  13  of  the  films,  major  characiera  smoke  (niomas  1996a), 


Smoking  in  films  is  genera)  ly  i 
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noibiand-speclfic.  however.  A study  by  Uie  American 
Lung  Associadon  of  films  Irinn  1994-1993  found  that  7734  showed  tobacco  use  in  some 
form  but  only  20%  of  the  103  films  showed  specific  brands  (Thomas  1996b). 

Brown  & Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  for  example,  reportedly  spent  SI  million  to  place 
ils  cigarettes  in  movies  including  Where  the  Boys  Are.  Roety  IV.  and  Rhinestone  Cowboy 
(Adamson  1996).  In  1990.  13  tobacco  firms  publicly  stated  their  intention  to  cease  paid 
placements,  as  part  of  a voluntary  move  to  curb  tobacco  marketing  to  youths,  though 
borteied  orttnpoid  placement  was  not  affected  (Colford  1990).  Today,  some  studios 
refuse  to  put  branded  cigarenes  in  their  films  for  fear  they  will  be  perceived  as  supporting 
smoking  among  teens  (Turcotte  1 995). 

Prosocial  Uses  of  Brand  Placement 

There  might  be  prosocial  and/or  nonbmnd  uses  of  in-program  depiciiuiis  as  well. 
Some  industry  leaders  have  explicitly  called  for  prosocial  usesofbiand  placement 
(Acteerilslng  1991).  Balasubntmaniao  (1991)  pointed  out  the  potential  ofin-progmm 

to  date,  the  Harvard  Alcohol  Project,  was  an  integrated  agenda  in  which  television  writers 
tvere  pan  of  an  effort  to  show  socially  responsible  alcohol  consumption  in  network 
programming.  In  particular,  the  scripts  of  many  prime-time  television  shows  were  written 
to  include  the  use  of  designated  drivers.  Within  one  year,  there  was  a repotted  ten  point 


(Solomon  and  EngHs  1994b). 
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Audience  Processino  of  Drama 

audiences  are  receptive  lo  the  images  claimed  b>  everyday  social  uciors.  ‘'Across  ma 

truthful  and  to  believe  the  feelings  or  anitudes  that  others  are  trying  lo  convey  rather 
ihoselhaiUicy  really  do  hold"  (DePaulo  1992.  p.  220).  in  the  particular  environment 

•^villing  suspension  of  disbelier  in  their  desire  to  be  swept  up  in  ihc  story  (Coleridge 
1817,  quoted  in  Solomon  and  Englis  1994).  This  is  a ripe  setting  for  the  display,  and 
acceptance,  of  particular  images  and  identities. 

Deighton.  Romer,  aitd  McQueen  ( 1 989)  argue  that  the  use  of  tirama  in  adveni  * 
and  brand  promotion  is  both  potentially  powerful  and  evocative  of  a different  type  of 
information  accessing  than  that  from  a more  reasoned  orguntenlation.  "When  a drama 

feelings  of  the  characters.  When  an  argument  is  successful,  the  audience  weighs  the 
evidence  artd  then  yields  to  it"  (p.  33  d).  They  further  argue  that,  in  the  case  of  drama 
advertising,  the  degree  of  realism  perceived  by  the  audience  increases  empathy.  Well" 
(I989|difreremiBtes  "lecture"  (a  direct  address  from  the  speaker  to  the  audience)  from 
"diame"  (an  indirect  address  to  the  audience,  where  characters  speak  to  one  another)  i 
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ihe  conKYl  of  television  advertising.  He  likewise  asserts  that  dramatic  presentation 
involves  a unique  processing  style  from  the  audience.  "Viewers  team  fmm  dittmna  by 
observation  artd  inference,  just  as  they  learn  from  stories  they  hear  and  from  other  things 
that  happen  to  them  every  day . . . when  a drama  rings  true,  the  viewer  migrates  into  the 
drama,  draws  conclusions  front  it.  and  applies  those  conclusions  to  the  management  of 
life"(p.  15). 

To  this  point,  it  has  been  argued  that  several  general  processes  involved  in 
claiming  an  identity  or  forming  an  impression  of  others  ate  likely  to  apply  to  symbolizing 
effons  in  media  programs  However,  we  must  acknowledge  there  ate  also  substantial 

iaterpefsoiial  settings.  Ttiai.  in  a mass  media  situalion,  audiences  have  no  expectation  of 
actually  meeting  and  interacting  with  the  characicis  they  perceive.  In  inierpcraonaJ 
settings,  audiences  do  interact  with  social  aclnrs.  Second,  the  information  available  to 
audiences  in  mass  media  and  interpersonal  settings  is  typically  difTcreni.  Through  media 

to  see  how  a character  behaves  when  he  or  she  is  alone,  for  example;  such  oppomuiilies 
are  not  available  in  interpersonal  situations.  Third,  media  chatsclerizations  are  scripted, 
edited,  and  constructed  in  quite  systematic  ways  that  are  designed  to  produce  a particular 
Impression  efficienUy.  Our  exposure  to  others'  behavior  in  interpersonal  senings  is  less 
structured  and  ollen  unplanned  (Hoffher  and  Cantor  1991). 

Despite  these  dineiences,  though.  Hofliiet  and  Cantor  (1 991)  concluded  in  their 

real  people  appear  to  be  highly  similar"  (p.  65).  Fiinhcr,  they  concluded  that  the  theories 


and  findin 


media  senings  are  cbaracierized  by  a polenlially  greater  quantity  of  informalion  (which  is 
more  carefuny  scntcuired)  than  U the  case  in  interpersonal  setxings,  impression 
management  processes  would  appear  to  be  of  great  importance  in  understanding 
responses  to  media  characters  and  their  identity  characteristics. 


Audience  Responses  to  Media  Characters 

Hoffher  and  Cantor  (1991 ) present  a mode!  describing  how  audiences  fotni 
impressions  of  media  characters  and  respond  to  characters'  experiences.  Their  model 
posits  three  mojor  factors:  (1)  specific  audience  characteristics,  which  influence  how 
available  informalion  aboul  characiem  is  used;  (2)  the  sources  of  informalion  available  to 
audiences  about  media  charactets  and  how  those  sources  ofinfoimation  are  likely  to 
affect  impressions;  and  (3)  the  implications  of  character  perceptions  for  audience 
responses  to  media  characters  and  programs.  Each  of  these  three  ports  of  the  model  are 

Audience  chaiacleri  sties  that  affect  responses  include  (a)  prior  knowledge  and 
experience,  including  general  knowledge  aboul  media  presentations  and  familiarity  with 
specific  characters,  (b|  assumptions  about  the  chamcleristics  of  other  people,  mduding 
both  person  categorization  processes  such  as  stereotyping  and  the  existence  of  strongly 
held  proioiype  informnticui  for  “person  types"  such  as  intellectuals,  criminals,  or  blue- 
collarworkets,  and  (c)  the  individual's  developmenial  level  which  affecls  the  importance 
attached  to  physical  appearance,  the  extent  lu  which  characters'  behaviors  are  well 


tcrislic  pfliiicularly  sfilienl  for  the  piesenl  reseercb  is  the 
orize  media  characters  according  to  some  prolotypic.  Not 
only  do  audiences  use  prototypes  in  order  to  understartd  characters,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  program  casting  is  done  in  accord  with  commonly  held  clichds  or  stereotypes 
associated  with  a role  (Turow  1978).  "In  other  words,  characters’  physical  appearance, 

character  development"  (Hoffiier  and  Cantor  1991,  p.  79). 

A second  major  factor  identified  by  Hoflher  and  Cantor  (1991)  is  that  program 
audiences  have  at  their  disposal  a variety  of  information  sources  about  characters. 
Characters'  physical  appearance.  Including  their  level  of  attractiveness,  physique,  and 
maitncr  of  dress  affect  audience  evaluations.  Other  sources  irKlude  speech  characteristics 
such  as  vocal  qualities  and  language  use.  characters'  oven  behavior,  gender  or  perceived 

sources  is  likely  to  be  skewed  in  a number  of  ways.  As  discussed  earlier,  audiences  skew 

(Skowion.ski  and  Corlston  1989)  as  well  as  behavior  or  symbols  that  have  meaning  easily 
inferred  or  retrieved  (Belke  and  Sherman  1 994). 

Finally.  Hoffher  and  Cantor  (1991 ) difTeientiaie  the  types  of  potential  audience 
responses  lo  media  characicrs.  Audiences  may  be  attracted  to  charactera  in  three 
interrelated  ways:  liking  of  the  character,  perceived  similarity  to  the  character,  and  desire 
to  be  like  a character.  The  general  findings  of  research  Into  character  attractiveness  ore 
that  audiences  hold  more  favorable  evalitaticuis  toward  characleta  who  ara  seen  lo  possess 


sir^le  auribu 
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ules  and  who  are  seen  as  men  similar  to  themselves.  These  componems 
ofattiaction  enhance  the  desire  to  be  Mice  characters,  to  attend  more  closely  to  character- 
relevant  events,  and  to  imitate  those  characters’  appearance  and  behaviors  (HofBter  and 
Cantor  I99i).  Other  audience  respooses  Include  emotional  ties  to  charactera,  including 


Audiences  may  also  attempt  to  adopt  and/or  icnitaie  elements  from  media 
depictions  and  chaiaclers.  Social  learning  theory  (Bandum  1977)  describes  the  gentual 
instances  when  new  response  lendencies  can  be  learned  through  observation  and 
modeling.  Tan  <I9S6)  adopted  the  social  learning  model  to  eaplain  the  influence  of 
media  programs  (speciflcaJiy.  television  shows  with  violent  content)  on  subseqrrenl 
audience  behavior.  Wliete  attributes  of  Ihe  program  ore  positive,  simple,  and  efleclive  in 
helping  one  achieve  goals,  those  attributes  are  more  likely  to  be  attended  to  and 

While  we  may  note  ways  in  which  some  audience  members  seemingly  seek  to 
emulate  all  facets  of  particular  actors  or  characters  in  the  media,  it  is  more  likely  the  case 
that  audience  members  Uy  to  simply  mirror  certain  atiribules  of  those  characleis-the  coo) 
glamour  of  "James  Bond."  the  iminhibited  sexuality  of  Madorma,  or  the  casual  hip  of 
Jerry  Seinfeld,  for  example.  Brands  are  socially  visible,  readily  accessible,  and  easily 


I Resoudi  inlo  Brand  Pla 


The  body  of  rcKsrch  into  brand  plncenient  Isslill  rather  siriall.  Those  In  the 
iadusuy  have  dooe  litUe  research  on  placement  eirecUveness.  Movie  studios  do  not  offer 

for  their  clients.  Only  a few  advertisers,  such  as  Anheuser-Busch  and  AT&T,  regularly 
conduct  tests  of  their  placement  efforts  (Tuicotte  1995).  A stream  of  academic  research 
has  begun  to  appear,  however.  These  studies  can  be  classified  inlo:  content  analyses  of 
brand  placement  in  various  media;  surveys  of  practitioners;  qualitative  studies  of  how 

placement;  and  experiments  testing  memory,  attitude  change,  and/or  purchase  intention. 

Content  Analyses 

Some  researchers  have  anempied  to  categorize  the  appearance  of  brands  from 
comrovctsial  product  types.  As  mentioned  above.  Diener(l993)  examined  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco  in  daytime  TV  dramas,  while  Hazanel  al.  (1994)  found  a much 

Englis,  Solomon,  and  Olafsson  (1 993)  compared  brand  appearances  and  other  examples 
of  consumption  behavior  in  music  videos  from  the  United  Slates  and  Sweden,  finding 

frequent  use  of  brand  placement  in  the  United  States,  [n  an  analysis  of  the  top  25 
American  movies  from  1991.  Sapolsky  and  Kinney  (1994)  found  automobiles  and  foods 
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brand  appearances  each. 

A 1993  study  examined  brand  or  company  appearances  in  television  programming 
through  an  analysis  of  four  network  stations  over  a 24-hour  period  (Fawcett  1 993).  Over 
1,000  mentions  were  found,  which  represented  a lOVg  increase  from  a comparable  study 
three  years  earlier.  In  halfof  Ihe  cases,  the  brand  or  company  was  both  shown  and  the 

heard  but  not  seen-  The  brand  mentions  occurred  most  often  during  news  and  talk  shows, 
especially  evening  news  (40K  of  cases),  morning  news  (16K).  and  talk  ^ows  (1  S%). 

The  categories  most  represented  were  automobiles  ( 1 8%  of  cases),  business  names 
(13K),  and  movies  and  plays  (13K). 

Pracdtioners'  Assumntions  and  Beliefs 

One  useful  way  of  approaching  the  value  of  brand  placement  is  through  the  beliefs 
of  practitioners.  Karrh  (1993a)  surveyed  the  membershipof  ERMA  during  1994  in  order 

likely  to  lead  to  eflective  placements,  as  well  as  how  "cfTectiveneas"  is  currently 
measured.  While  there  are  strong  limitations  to  the  study  (it  was  based  upon  23 
respondents,  arrd  was  skewed  toward  the  agency  side  of  the  busirtess),  some  resuJls  were 
interesting.  For  instartce.  practitioners  rated  "portraying  the  product  or  service  in  a 
favorable  light"  as  Ihe  most  important  execiilional  characteristic  among  twelve  options 
presented;  this  is  consistent  with  SchJenker's(I980)  association  principle.  The 
practitioners  surveyed  in  the  Karrh(l995a)  study  believed  memory-based  measures  of 


Pariiun  and  McKee  (1996)  surveyed  a dinereni  group,  advertisliig  agency  media 
diieclors.  Sevens  percent  of  these  media  directors  considered  themselves  extremely  or 
somewhat  knowledgeable  about  placements.  This  rcspoiident  gmup  (n^9)  generally 
predicted  a larger  role  for  placements  in  future  media  plana.  Asked  to  list  the  factors 
most  important  in  making  the  brand  placement  decision  for  motion  pictures,  the 
respondents  listed  "national  vrewirtg  potential."  the  "price  of  the  placement."  and  the 
"theme  of  the  movie"  as  the  most  important  often  factors  suggested,  with  the  "action  in 
the  movie,"  "international  viewing  potential.”  and  the  “movie  producer"  as  least 
important. 

Qualitative  Exolcratiorts 

ascribe  to  brand  placement.  DeLomre.  Reid,  and  Zimmer  (1994)conducted  focus  groups 
of  college-aged  frequent  moviegoers  and  reported  three  emergent  themes:  (I ) an 
appreciation  of  realism,  as  panicipanu  enjoyed  the  realism  placements  can  bring  to 
movies,  noticed  and  disliked  excessive  brand  exposure,  and  particuJarly  disliked  generic 
products  in  movies;  (2)  notice  of  the  familiar,  since  participants  consistently  mentioned 
the  attention  they  gave  to  familiar  brands  in  movies;  and  (3)  relation  to  chaiaclers.  in  that 
shared  brands  can  conlribute  to  the  relationship  between  audiences  and  charactera.  The 
authors  concluded,  in  part,  that  through  comparing  their  brand  usage  to  that  of  a movie 


: their  imetprotalions  of  (be  character,  i 
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behavior,  and  Uieir  own  identily"  (p.  U).  Woolen  (1 995),  after  emplo)ing  a combination 

results:  a general  lack  of  concern  over  brand  placements;  an  appreciation  of  realism  in 
films;  a liking  for  subtlety;  a dislike  for  generic  or  masked  brands  in  movies;  active 
judgments  as  to  the  'fit'  of  a brand  with  a scene;  greater  acceptance  of  brands  within 
‘'blockbuster"  or  other  overtly  conunerclal  films;  mote  liking  of  brand  placements  than  of 
full  promotional  tie-ins;  a general  view  that  most  brands  in  movies  are  not  noticed  by 
Qudiences;  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  placement  process;  the  view  that  placements 
rarely  impact  marketplace  decisions;  a feeling  that  disclaimers  or  warnings  for  audiences 
would  be  distracting  for  audiences;  and  a belief  that  consumers  would  use  their  own 
judgment  to  correct  any  marketplace  excesses  involving  placement. 

Audience  Knowledge  and  Inferences 

Studies  of  audiences'  knowledge  of  and/or  beliefs  about  placement  acuvities  help 
address  the  public  policy  concerns  mentioned  above.  Bola5ubramanian(1991),  for  one, 
has  called  for  researeh  on  the  effects  of  specific  information  on  audience  attributions, 
asking  "(i)fconsitmers  are  informed  of  the  persuasive  intent  behind  hybrid  messages, 
does  this  knowledge  afl'eci  their  processing  of  the  messages?"  (p.  24).  Similarly.  KInnear 
and  Root  (1988).  in  their  review  of  public  policy  Issues  relating  to  consumer  deception, 
pobued  out  the  need  for  "more  consumer-oriented  research"  to  determine  the  actual 
"comprehension  and  perceptioo"  of  promotional  messages  in  the  study  of  deception 


<(p.46). 
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“remedy"  of  explicitly  identifying  binnd  piscements  to  audiences.  Kairh  ( l99Sb)  tested 
the  effect  on  audience  anribmions  when  written  descriptions  of  four  placemous  in  a 
movie  clip  were  provided.  Not  surprisingly,  both  recall  and  recognition  of  the  four  placed 
brands  were  higher  when  notificalioo  was  provided  prior  to  viewing  than  when  no 
nolificalion  was  given,  and  higher  still  when  the  notificatian  was  provided  immediately 
after  viewing.  However,  subjects'  perceptions  of  the  comribudon  of  the  brands  to 
chasacleis  and  stoiy  were  unaffected  by  identification  condiUon.  One  explanation  for  the 
minimal  ainibudon  enbcts  was  that  Kanb's  sample  (college  students)  already  had  a 
general  prior  belief  that  brand  appearances  in  movies  ore  the  result  of  a promotional 
effort.  This  belief,  at  least  among  younger  movie  viewers,  is  seemingly  a consistent 
finding  In  a survey  ofeollege  sNdents.  Nebenzahl  and  Secunda  (1991)  found  most 

and  would  prefer  less  obtrusive  advertising  tools  such  as  placements.  Fewer  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  respondents  took  an  ethical  stance  against  placements. 

Several  experimental  studies  have  involved  the  incremental  impact  of  brand 
placements;  these  studies  are  summarized  in  T^le  2-1.  The  results  can  be  categorized  as 
-based  effects,  and  effects  on  reported  purcha.se  intention. 


y-based  effects,  auitude 
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logenenU.  the  studles-all  using  feature  films  or  dips  of  films  as  the  experimenlal 
stimulus-have  found  mildeffecls  on  audience  memoiy  for  the  placed  brand.  Audience 
recall  of  placed  brands  is  the  measure  most  widely  used  and  cited  by  pmctirioners  to 

recall  as  well.  One  field  study,  employing  telephone  inlervlewa  of 304  respotidenls  who 
had  seen  a feature  film  the  day  before,  found  38%  correct  day*aAer  reoill  across  29 
brands  fitim  six  feature  ftlms  (Steoiu  1987).  Ong  and  Meri  (1994)  used  imercepis 
outside  of  a theater  to  gain  more  immediate  recall  measures,  asking  75  respondents  about 
brands  seen  in  Point  of  No  fCetunt  or  Falling  Down,  in  ihi  cose  o(  Falling  Down,  a 
familiar  brand  (Coke)  was  promioently  featured;  over  78%  of  respondents  coireclly 
recalled  the  brand.  Other  brand  appearances  were  mcajled  in  rates  rangirtg  tram  4-40%. 
Eleven  per«m  of  respondents  recalled  no  brands  from  the  movie  they  had  just  seen.  In  a 
study  using  43  U.K.  students  as  respondents.  Baker  and  Crawford  (1995)  hod  (he  group 
watch  IPayng  's  B'or/rf in  its  entirety  (a  film  that  addressed  placement  in  a tonguc-in-cheek 
fashion,  as  discussed  above).  Unaided  recall  rates  were  90%  for  Pepsi,  65%  for  Pizza 
Hut,  63%  for  Reebok,  and  45%  for  Dorilos.  Only  one  of  the  43  respondents  recalled 
Nuprin,  a brand  unfamiliar  in  the  UK.  Aided  recall  rates  ranged  from  100%  for  Reebok 
to  48%  for  Nuprin. 

Babin  and  Carder  (1996)  focused  on  brand  recognition,  through  a study  of  98 
undergraduates  who  viewed  either  Roefy'  III  or  Rocky  Vin  its  entirety.  Both  films  had  36 
brand  appearances.  Eighteen  of  the  brands  in  Roci^ /Wand  12  of  the  brands  in  Roci^  V 
had  recognition  rates  of  over  30%.  a cutoff  that  some  piofe-ssionais  use  to  mark  a 
placement  as  successful  (Sleotiz  1987). 
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might  expect  higher  memoiabiliiy  for  placed  bmntb).  Kairti  (1994)  foiuid  an  impact  on 

famiJiaHTy  with  a relevant  product  category  moderated  the  salience-raising  impact  of 
placement  exposure,  as  only  brands  from  relatively  unfamiliar  calegories  became  more 
memombic.  Usings  ten-minute  clip  from  Days  of  Thunder,  Sabherwal,  Pokrywrzyitski, 
and  GrilTui  (1994)  tested  unaided  recall  and  brand  assoclalions  between  those  subjects 
exposed  to  only  visual  placemem  (a  logo  for  the  Hardee's  fasi-fotsd  chain)  versus  those 
exposed  to  the  visual  plus  a verbal  mention.  Recall  of  the  Hardee's  logo  was  6S9i  in  tbe 
visuaj-plus-verbal  cortdition  ar>d  43%  in  the  visual -only  coitdition. 

Tests  of  anitude  change  have  revealed  no  impact  from  placements.  In  a study  of 

Vollmers  and  Mizetski  (1994)  found  no  difTerences  in  either  attitude  toward  tbe  brand 
(Ab)  or  altitude  toward  a paired  actor  between  experimental  and  control  groups. 

Similarly,  Karrh  (1994)  fourtd  no  changes  in  the  evaluation  of  placed  brands,  even  t^en 
those  brartds  were  made  more  memorable. 

Finally,  there  is  some  evidence  of  placement  impact  on  short-term  purchase 
intention.  Baker  and  Crawford  (199d)  found  evidence  that  brand  appearartces  in  a feature 

Wayne 's  World  in  its  entirety,  Baker  and  Crawford  ( 1 995)  found  a 1 6%  higher  reported 
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their  "Cavoriles."  This  result  is  interesting  in  that  it  ties  brand  placemeiK  more  directly  to 

Ron  (1996)  had  undergraduate  subjects  compete  for  prizes  by  playing  a video 
game.  The  study  manipulated  brand  inclusion  (the  experimental  condition  had  a game 
based  on  Pizza  Hut.  while  the  control  condition  involved  banana  bread)  and  involvement 
(based  upon  the  value  of  a prize  for  completing  the  gome  successfully).  \o  difTerence 
was  found  between  the  groups  in  brand  attitude  or  purchase  intention  for  Pizza  Hut. 
Suhgects  in  the  higher-involvement  conditions  generated  more  favorable  thoughu,  and 
those  thoughts  were  more  strongly  conalated  with  attitudes  toward  the  game. 

Overall,  then,  experimental  studies  have  found  consistent  but  mild  cHects  on 
audience  memory  from  brand  placement.  In  addition,  some  studies  report  effects  on 
purchase  intention  while  none  have  found  signifreant  impact  on  audience  attitudes  toward 
placed  brands  or  the  programs  themselves.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  surprised,  since 

brands;  ceiling  elfccts  mighi  limit  significant  ftndings.  Still,  the  results  seen  in  placemeni 
studies  contrast  with  the  beliefs  of  many  practitioners  that  true  “home  runs"  can  and  do 
occur  through  brand  placement.  Different  research  approaches  may  lead  to  greater  insight 
into  brand,  audience,  and/or  placement  characteristics  that  produce  stronger 
communication  effects.  The  present  study  posits  that  a brand  placement  is  most  likely  to 
be  effective  when  it  provides  a clear  and  anainabie  link  to  desired  identity 
characierisiicfs)  dii^Iayed  by  a media  character.  When  such  a link  is  not  present,  the 
brand  appearance  becomes  another  piece  of  visual  cluner—eitber  drawing  some  fairly 
brief  attemion  (in  which  case  some  memory  eRccts  might  occur)  or  none  at  all.  Ubiquity 


in  placemem,  like  ubiquity  in  other  advertisine  fomuu.  is  not  likely  to  be  an  effective 
strategy. 


Identity  and  the  Self 

programs  through  the  smegic  use  of  brands:  it  is  primarily  concerned  with  audiences' 
subseuenl  Inferences  as  to  how  those  brands  might  be  used  to  create  and  maintain  a 
positive  identity  for  themselves.  Therefore,  a uselul  starting  pouit  is  a discussion  of 
identity,  including  the  functions  of  identity  for  both  the  individual  and  his  or  her  intended 

Through  an  Identity,  an  individual  becomes  part  oftbe  social  matrin  of 
interpersonal  relationships  (Schlenker  1 980).  Thus,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
identity  is  a necessary  and  tiseltil  pan  of  social  life.  The  perception  of  one’s  identity  may 
Influence  both  the  individual's  effectiveness  in  social  interactions  and  the  way  the 
individual  views  himself  or  herself.  People  claim  specific  identities  in  order  to  gain 
expected  social  rewards  or  to  avoid  social  sanctions,  or  both.  Identities  are  considcied 

beliefs  about  themselves,  or  accurate  (Schlenker  and  Wcigold  1992).  The  control  of 

social  and  interpersonal  processes. 


The  Imponapce  of  Idepiitv 


assigning  cause  lo  exicnial  fhrces.  The  locis  used  to  deflect  Ihceals  to  one's  desired 
identity  include  lessening  one's  appmcni  responsibility  for  negative  occurrences, 

associated  with  people  who  present  a positive  image  through  their  apparent  competence, 
grace,  humor,  or  other  positively  valenced  altributes- 

Idenlities  are  not  only  for  external  audiences,  however.  The  internal  audience  for 

an  identity  reflects  the  individuals'  values  and  standards,  though  a perception  of  the 

extetnal  audience's  standards  will  be  incorporated  as  well.  A wealth  of  research  has 
supported  a general  tnoiivalion  for  the  individual  to  preserve  selTesleem;  as  for  identities, 
it  is  a common  assumption  that  most  people  actively  seek  to  preserve  positive  ones 
(Snyder  1 98S). 

environraem.  There  is  evidence  that  individuals'  cognitive  systems  operate  according  to 
a “self-verification"  principle,  through  which  individuals'  responses  to  feedback  on 
themselves  are  based  on  a (necessarily  subjective)  judgment  as  lo  whether  this  feedback 
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is  consisieni  wiDi  Dieir  self-view  (Swann,  Grifliii.  Predmore.  and  Gaines  1987).  Ideniilies 
Urns  are  both  filters  of  infbrmalicin  from  the  envltoiunem  and  “faces”  Ihroiigh  which 
social  benefits  and  costs  accrue  to  the  individual.  They  represent  the  way  we  see 


A number  of  terms  have  arisen  to  describe  the  process  of  interpersonal 
Information  control.  Some  terms  ate  incorrectly  used  Interchangeably,  so  It  is  useful  to 
clarity  Ihem  fust.  Self-idendficailon  is  the  process  or  result  of  showing  oneself  to  be 
some  particular  type  of  person,  thereby  fixing  artd  expressing  an  identity  for  both  oneself 
and  others;  Inipression  regulai Ion  subsumes  self-identificotlon  by  referring  to  the  goal- 
directed  activity  of  controlling  information  about  some  abject  or  event  which  may 
Include  the  self  (Scbicnker  and  Weigold  1992).  5b(/tpreseaKHion  is  the  activity  of 
regulating  identity  about  oneself  primarily  forma]  or  imagined  others;  impression 
monagemem  (IM)  subsumes  self-presentation  by  also  consitiering  those  activities  of 
infomtation  regulation  that  are  not  directly  self-relevant  (Schlenker  and  Weigold  1992). 
Research  into  TM  has  increased  dromndcnlly  in  depth  and  scope  in  recent  years  as  social 
psychologists  have  recognized  impression  management  as  a fundamemal  pan  of 
inierpersonal  piocesses. 
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Hislflrical  Rmis 

Widely  regarded  as  the  iospiraxion  for  IM  research  is  Ervurg  Gof^an.  GofEmao’s 
1959  book  The  PresemanonofSetfin  Everyday  Llfi  slimulaled  a iradilion  of  research 
Dial  has  grown  in  scope  and  sophisticaiion  since  the  topic  was  introduced  (Arkin  and 
Shepperd  1 990).  Goffinan  was  influenced  by  the  sociological  perspective  known  as 
symbolic  inteiaclionism.  which  had  its  own  roots  in  the  philosophy  of  piagmalisin. 
According  to  the  pragmatist  view,  truth  is  not  absolute  but  rather  relative  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  organisms;  pragmatists  believe  “the  reality  of  the  world  is  not  merely 

act  In  and  toward  the  world"  (Hewin  1991,  p.  9).  In  tracing  the  development  of  symbolic 
interactionisl  thought.  Hewitt  (1991)  centers  on  the  work  of  George  Herbert  Mead.  Mead 
argued  that  the  mind  and  behavior  arc  inescapably  linked,  and,  htrtber,  that  human 
behavior  is  socially  coordinated.  Mead  departed  from  pure  behaviorism,  taking  the  view 
that  both  internal,  mental  events  and  the  social  nature  of  human  life  are  necessary  to 
explain  human  intelligence.  Symbolic  inleractionists  hinher  assert  that  the  most 
important  gestures  for  people  are  fundamentally  linguistic  ones,  including  complex  acts 
of  communication  that  precede  and  accompany  overt  behavior.  These  acts  of  speech- 

similar  response  in  the  one  using  them  as  they  do  in  those  to  whom  the  symbols  are 
directed.  The  »gnificant  symbol,  then,  “not  only  alTords  humans  a degree  of  control  over 
their  own  conduct  that  other  animals  do  not  possess  but  also  gives  them  a form  of 
consciousness  not  found  elsewhere:  consciousness  of  self  (Hewitt  1991,  p.  12). 


GoffniAn(l9S9)&ssened  ihalto  be  o tmnuw  in  cveiytUy  social  imemclions  islo 
somcbow  be  involved  in  a life  of  marked  similariTy  lo  the  stage;  social  life  con  be 
understood  as  a series  of  performances.  In  other  words,  one's  activities  of  impression 

audience  lo  be  won  over.  The  model  does  not  assume  that  such  role-playing  is 
necessarily  deceitful  or  contrived;  social  ‘•actors”  may  simply  make  different  parts  of  their 
“irue"  selves  mote  salient  to  different  audiences.  People  may  often  edit  information 
about  themselves  according  to  their  goals  and  the  expectations,  values,  and  abilities  of  the 
audience  (Scblenker  and  Weigold  1992).  Further,  an  explicit  recognition  of  this  social 
role-playing  on  the  part  of  the  actor  is  not  necessary.  This  model  of  self-definition  and 
behavior  is  useful  in  explanation,  regardless  of  whether  individuals  explicitly  see 
themselves  or  their  behavior  in  such  a dramaturgical  fashion  (Messinger,  Sampson,  and 
Towne  1990).  Arkin  and  Shepperd  (1990)  cite  William  James  as  having  foreseea  ibe 
analysis  of  self-presentational  behavior  over  a cenluxy  ago.  James  (1890)  stated  that  a 
social  actor  "has  as  many  different  social  selves  as  there  are  distinct  groups  of  peisons 
about  whose  opinions  he  cares"  (Vol,  1.  p.  294). 


The  Value  for  Social  Actors 

Cooley  (1909)  staled  thatan  individual'sself.concepi  is  largely  a result  of  social 
interactions.  His  Idea  of  "the  looking-glass  seir  assens  that  one's  sense  of  self  comes 


vilh  others.  Cooley 


propo^  that  the  self-concept  develops  over  time,  as  people  infer  characieristjcs  about 
themselves  through  the  actions  of  others  lourard  them.  Further,  people  may  (either 
consciously  or  not)  affect  the  acuons  of  olhers-and  their  sense  of  self-through  Iheir  own 
behaviors.  The  self,  then,  is  primarily  a reflected  self  composed  of  three  elements:  the 
imagination  of  our  appearance  to  the  other  personfa):  the  imagination  ofthal  pemon's 

(Cooley  1909). 

are  dynamic  and  goal-diiecled.  Sctf-identificatiDns  may  be  viewed  as  socially  constructed 

Identificatloiis  must  be  believable-considered  reasonably  accurate  by  die  audience  given 
available  evidence,  or  al  least  perceived  to  be  so  by  the  actor.  They  must  also  be 
beneticial;  the  self-identification  must  be  regarded  by  the  actor  as  helping  him  or  her  lo 
achieve  relevant  goals.  For  example,  idemificallons  might  not  always  be  purely  positive 
ones.  People  may  adopt  a selfoffaclng  manner,  for  example,  if  that  leads  to  (or  is 

Wicklund  and  Gall  witzer  (1982)  mahe  a distinction  between  two  types  of  goals. 

in  order  lo  be  satisfied  (such  as  being  recognized  as  an  accomplished  musician  or  a loving 
parenl).  Objective,  or  non-self-defining.  goals  are  those  which  have  one  clear  criteriao  by 

a social  componeni-as  in  a case  where  one  seeks  feedback  as  lo  whether  a piece  of 


fiimilure  I 


has  been  assembled  adequately.  Them  is  an  imporunt  distinction  between  the 
two  types  of  goals.  Selfdeflning  goals  have  multiple,  social  criteria  for  goal  attainment; 
in  the  esse  of  non*self*defining  goals,  the  goal  comes  to  a close  when  the  goal  is  attuned. 
Selfdeflning  goals  require  public  ocknowledgment  of  some  status  or  quality.  Tbe  claim 
to  possessing  that  status  or  quality  does  not  go  away,  however,  when  the  acknowledgment 
is  achieved— rather.  *lhe  person's  claim  to  possessing  the  self-delining  quality  persists" 

< Vtcklund  and  Collwitzer  1 982.  p.  6).  This  means  the  puiauil  of  self-defining  goals  is  an 
ongoing  process  with  multiple  criteria  available  for  helping  the  actor  achieve  a sense  of 

The  social  claim  made  to  an  Identity  is  an  assertion  as  to  bow  a person  wishes  to 
be  considered  and  treated.  That  claim  may  be  the  adoption  of  a new  or  different  identity 

Influence  the  way  they  ate  perceived  by  others  through  the  use  of  behavior  and  symbolic 
information.  How  might  individunJs  display  information  about  the  wayfs)  io  which  they 
wish  to  be  viewed  by  others?  According  to  Schlenker  1 1 980).  people  shape  self-relevant 
information  throu^  a principle  of  personal  association  with  desirable  images  and  the 
avoidance  of  association  with  undesirable  images.  This  "associalion  principle"  thus  links 
individual  and  image. 

Claims  to  an  identity  may  be  made  directly,  with  the  piesentation  of  information 
about  one’s  own  attributes  and  accomplishments,  or  indirectly,  through  the  presentation 
of  similar  information  about  one's  associates.  An  example  of  association  applied  to 
indirect  claims  is  the  phenomenon  of'basking  in  reflected  glory"  of  olheis  (Cialdini. 
Fuich.and  De  Nicholas  1990).  Cialdini  and  his  colleagues  cite  the  same  associational 
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mechonism  in  explauiing  wby  ihis  phenomenon  occtirs.  They  claim  simple  links  are 
made  by  audiences  and  dial  social  rewards  come  about  Ihim  those  links-people  do 
"systematically  seek  to  associate  themselves  with  positive  rather  than  negative  entities  in 
die  eyes  of  observeta  because  these  observers  tend  to  see  associated  objects  as  alike"  |p. 
198).  Buss  and  Briggs  (1984)  concluded,  "The  impression  management  model  of  social 

conlen  is  public,  and  when  the  relationship  is  superficial"  (p.  1313).  Actoia  are  thus 
likely  to  engage  in  active  impres»on  management  behaviors  when  there  are  incentives  for 
having  their  desired  identity  publicly  recogniacd  and  when  there  are  few  other  soutccs  of 
information  available  to  the  audience  about  the  actor. 

Wicklund  and  Collwiizer  (1 982)  describe  a process  of  "symbolic  self- 
completion," through  which  individuals  use  a variety  of  means  to  present  idealized 

themselves  in  a condilioD  of  perceived  incompleteness,  where  they  feel  they  have  not 
adequately  presented  symbolic  evidence  of  their  desired  self  FurUicr,  as  wns  discussed 
earlier,  selTdefming  goals  have  multiple  symbolic  ways  of  being  characterized. 

Wicklund  and  Gollwiizer  (1982)  pntpose  thatlhe  failure  to  possess  a symbolic  indicator 
of  this  idealized  sdf  leads  to  compensatory  display  of  other  indicators.  For  example, 
should  a young  physician  perceive  she  is  not  given  full  credence  in  her  role  as  a respected 
medical  practitioner,  she  might  augment  her  presentation  to  include  wearing  a white 
jacket,  carrying  a stethoscope  (even  when  it  is  not  needed),  and  displaying  medical 
credentials  in  her  office. 


jdies,  Leary  and  Kowal^i  (1990) 


The  first  component.  Impression  inotivaliatL  ooncems  the  degree  to  whlob  a person  is 

motivation  is  afTecled  by  the  relevance  of  the  impression  to  one's  goals,  the  value  of 
desired  otilcomes.  and  the  current  gap  bchveen  the  person's  current  image  and  the  one  he 

higher  judged  relevance,  more  desired  outcomes,  and  a wider  perceived  image  gap  all 
contribute  to  higher  impression  motivation  levels.  The  second  eomponeni,  Impression 
construction,  addresses  the  types  of  idcndties  actois  attempt  to  create  end  why  people 
adopt  one  IM  lactic  over  another.  The  impression  construction  process  is  affected  by  the 
person's  self>concept.  desired  and  undesimd  identities,  role  constraints,  the  audience’s 
values,  and  the  person’s  perception  of  how  he  or  she  is  currently  regarded. 

The  Value  for  Audiences 

The  process  of  identity  creation  and  reinforcement,  including  Ihe  strategic  use  of 

Audiences  use  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  information  for  practical  and  useful 
reasons.  Information  about  an  individual  frames  a given  social  situation,  letting  olheis 
know  what  to  expect  from  him  or  her  (Goflman  1959).  Therefore,  by  giving  indicadens 
about  an  individuol's  idendiy,  socially  available  information  reduces  uneerudniy  for  Ihe 
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(Schlenker  and  Lcaxy  1932.  p.  91),  audiences  musl  generally  lelyon  availahle  public 
oiiiers. 

Audiences  need  not  be  visible  to  Ihe  actor  or  even  real:  imagined  audiences, 
which  could  range  from  a generalized  other  lo  specific  and  imponanl  others  (like  parents, 
siblings,  or  admired  heroes)  may  also  affecr  Ihe  behavior  of  acuirs  (Schlenker  1 930), 

communication  must  be  in  line  with  the  audience's  knowledge  and  value  systems,  using 
language,  symbols,  and  evidence  that  is  both  easily  undenilood  and  readily  accepted 
(Schlenker  and  Weigold  1992),  'Therefore,  actors  must  consider  and  adapt  lo  the 
cbaracleristics  of  their  intended  audience  in  order  to  convey  identity  effectively. 

Audiences  may  follow  any  of  several  processes  in  forming  impressions  of  social 
actoia.  One  such  process,  lelevant  to  the  present  study,  is  the  use  of  trait  and  behavioral 

Inference  process  surest  that  two  stages  mi^l  be  fallowed  by  an  audience  in  assigning 

more  conscious,  controlled,  demanding  of  resources,  and  consideiale  of  silualional 
faclora'  impact  ofthe  actor's  behavior,  When  the  audience  is  cognitively  busy,  the  first 
stage  of  mom  automatic  inference  will  occur  but  the  more  conscious  stage  may  not- 

1994).  In  many  cases.  then-.especiiiJly  those  cases  in  which  audiences  are  pmeessing 


ntififid  by 
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many  sUmuli-people  will  give  great  weight  to  verbal  or  nonverbal  behaviors  bas 
on  what  those  behaviors  imply  oo  face  vaJue. 

Impression  maDogemenl  processes  can  vary  along  six  dimensions  as  iden 
Schlenkerand  Weigold  (1992):  (I ) the  amount  of  cognitive  cfTort  spent  by  the  social 
actor  in  presenting  information;  (2)  the  extent  of  the  actor's  consciousness  in  creating  or 
maintaining  impressions;  (3)  the  extent  to  which  the  actor's  behavior  is  perceived  as 
deceptive  or  authentic;  (4)  whether  the  behavior  in  question  is  relatively  automatic  or 
controlled;  (5)  whether  the  behavior  is  perceived  as  motivated  by  relatively  pure 
objectives  (presenting  an  accurate  impression)  or  more  base  ones  (attempting  to  exploiter 
fool  otheia);  and  (6)  the  type  of  audience(s)  to  whom  the  behavior  is  targeted. 

Social  actors  do  not  have  free  reign  to  establish  themselves  in  others'  eyes  as  they 
would  so  choose,  there  are  ofien  constraints  on  an  actor's  effectiveness  in  conveying  a 
desired  identity,  Aceoiding  to  DePoulo  (1992).  there  may  be  constraints  on  the  formation 
of  intemioits  (such  as  cultural  artd  situBtional  norms)  or  conslrainls  on  the  production  of 
nonverbal  behavior  Irom  intentions  (such  as  ability,  practice,  experience,  the 
controllability  of  some  nonverbal  behaviors,  personal  style,  and  motivational  and 


In  many  cases,  though,  identity  chaiactenstics  can  be  effectively  communicated  to 
relevant  audicnccs-and  the  means  of  doing  so  need  not  be  explicit.  In  a review  of  studies 

to  audiences.  Fiuther,  the  effeciiveness  of  ibe  communication  is  enhanced  when  the 
desired  image  to  be  displayed  is  closer  to  the  image  social  actors  hold  of  themselves. 
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impressiofi  managemcDt  ihm  is  inherenUy  fals^  or  deceptive  (Schlenkerond  Weigold 

false  impressions-Buss  and  Briggs  (19S4)  use  the  term ''pretense"  to  describe  what  they 

identities  people  project  are  often  quite  consistent  with  their  petceptions  of  themselves 
(Ucaiy  and  Kowalski  I WO).  Overall,  "people  cart  succeed  in  claiming  nonverbally  many, 
tbougb  not  all,  images  and. . . they  are  best  at  claiming  those  identities  that  ore  closer  to 
their  'true  selves.'  as  they  perceive  them~<DePaulo  1992,  p.  235).  Nonveibals  are  thus  a 


The  Role  of  Symbols 

Symbols  represent  an  important  type  of  nonverital  commtmication  tool.  Solomon 

presenuiion  of  symbolic  information  is  often  based  on  a belief  that  the  symbol(s) 
displayed  will  prompt  an  approprialc  response  hum  relevant  others.  The  purpose  of  (a) 

symbol...the  symbol  is  effective  ns  long  as  it  causes  the  community  to  acknowledge  the 
peison's  selMcftniiion"  (Wicklund  and  Gollwiizer  1982,  p.  5).  So.  by  WIcklund  and 
Gollwiuer's  definilion  of  a self-defining  goal  (those  that  require  public  acknowledgment 
of  some  status  or  quality),  symbols  ore,  much  as  Cooley  (1 9D9)  described,  directed 
toward  others  and  others'  anticipated  reactions. 


One  particular  type  of  symbol,  defined  by  iu  function,  is  used  to  reinforce  the 
claim  of  a particular  Image.  According  to  Wicklund  and  Gollwitzer  (1 9S2).  a symbol  of 
completeness  is  a '^vord.  gesiunt.  behavior,  ot physical  eniUy  that  potentially  signals  to 
others  one's  self-definitional  aitaiiunent"  (p.  33.  emphasis  added)  Thus,  a symbol  may  be 

proper  symbols  is  vital  to  self-definitioii:  ~lhecoiislructioii  and  preservation  of  a self- 

eompleiencss"  (Wicklund  and  Collwitzer  1982.  p.  33). 

So.  when  does  “completeness"  occur?  The  individual  actor  attains  a sense  of 
completeness  about  a self-definition  when  symbols  are  instrumental  in  leading  to 
community  or  audience  acknowledgment  of  the  actor’s  desired  status  (Wicklund  and 
Gollwitzer  1982).  This  defmidon  implies  that  societal  consensus  and  feedback  lue 
important  comportenls  of  the  development  of  self  Further,  it  is  implied  that  symbols 
must  be  visible  or  public  enough  so  that  their  meaning  may  be  effectively  fransmilted. 
Schlenker  (1980)  difTercnliated  two  types  of  symbols  according  to  both  use  and  more 
objective  characteristics.  "Props"  are  "movable  objects  that  affect  a peifoimance  and 
might  project  relevant  symbolic  infoimalion."  while  "scenery"  is  defined  as  symbolic 
irtformalion  which  "consists  of  relatively  permanent  backdrt^  for  performances"  (p. 
268). 

Results  of  Scif-Svmbolizina  Effons 

An  actor's  attempt  at  self-symbolizing  will  have  one  of  three  resulls-succesa.  no 
effect,  or  failure  (Wicklund  and  Gollwitzer  1982).  In  the  case  of  a successful  effort,  a 
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more  idealized  veiaion  of  the  self  is  conveyed  to  others;  “the  audieiwe  is  al  Ihal  point 
prepared  to  assume  that  the  seif-symboiizing  individual  would  likely  manifest  any  of  a 
number  of  possible  symbols  associated  with  the  seif-definition'*  <p.  169).  For  example,  a 
person  successfully  presenting  a symbol  of  wealth  would  be  assumed  by  his  or  her 
audience  to  be  both  wealthy  and  more  likely  to  have  other  indicators  of  wealth  as  well. 

The  self-symbolizing  effort  may  also  produce  no  effect.  In  this  case,  the  desired 
inference  is  not  produced  in  the  audience.  The  audience  may  see  the  symbolizing  effort 
os  an  instrumental  act  only.  For  example,  an  aspiring  rurtrter  may  wear  jogging  shoes  to 
work,  hoping  to  link  the  symbols  to  bet  self-derutition  as  an  athJete.  but  the  audience 
reaction  at  work  is  that  she  is  only  trying  to  be  comfortable  Aftematively,  the  audience 
may  see  the  symbolizing  effort  as  memly  “acting**  and  thus  avoid  a self-definitionaj 
inference  (for  example,  an  audience  may  see  someone  who  anends  graduate  school  and 

Finally,  a particular  symbolizing  effort  may  backfire,  ft  may  produce  an  effect, 

a “loss  of  completeness"  as  the  audience  thinks  the  actor  Is  compensating  for  some 
weakness  (Wickiund  and  Gollwilzer  1982). 

inierpreiation  of  the  symboUzmg  eRbrt.  In  the  RrsI  case-lhal  of  a successful  use  of 
symbolfs)-the  audience  uses  the  symbol  as  an  input  into  Ihe  allribulefs)  of  the  actor. 
Further,  the  attributes  conveyed  ore  in  line  with  Ihc  aclor*s  goals.  In  the  second  case, 
where  the  symbol  produces  no  elfeci,  the  symbol  is  not  a useAil  input  for  the  audience.  In 
a negative  effect,  the  audience  sees  a mismatch 


! the  symbol  produces  i 


between  the  symbol  and  I 


! likely 
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to  consider  the  actor  os  disingenuous,  attempting  to  use  the  symbol  to  convey  a false 


impression. 


Chimcierislics  of  Effective  Symbols 

What  characteristics  of  symbols  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  production  of  a 
desired  effect?  Wicklund  and  Gollwitzer  (1 982)  point  out  there  is  a reason  for 
consistency  to  be  important  to  audiences-it  is  highly  adaptive  fat  others  to  be  able  to 

anyone  is  going  to  communicate  successfully  with  others,  and  react  to  them  consistently, 
it  would  be  crttcial  that  their  symbols  hang  together  in  a positive  way"  (p.  169), 
Schlenker(l980)  also  notes  consistency  as  a key  symbol  characteristic:  "inconsistencies 
bciween  (a)  verbal  and  nonverbal  behavior  and  (b)  peisonal  appearance,  props,  and 
scenery  are  likely  to  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  entire  performance"  (p.  26S). 
Examples  of  inconsistent  symbolization  effarts  might  include  a minisler  reading 
pornographic  malerial  oi  (an  example  from  the  Monty  Python  comedy  troupe)  a 
supposedly  macho  lumbeijack  who  professes  to  dressing  in  women's  lingerie.  Ills  true 
that  "people  recognize  thal  such  inconsistencies  rehiie  the  remainder  of  their  projected 
identities,  and  they  tty  to  keep  any  such  inconsislcnl  informalion  aboul  themselves  from 
usual  audiences"  (p.  268).  Inconsislenl  s 


Hoffiie 


ICantor(199l)exlende 


I likely  ir 


I of  consistent  syntboiizslioi 
sy  note  that  while  “verbal. 


ponrayais,  this  is  not  always  the  case"  (p.  75).  Further,  “the  judged  reasons  for 


vicweis  form  of  characters  (e.g..  neurotic,  dishonest,  sarcastic,  polite)”  (p.  75). 

Symbols  ntayalsodlfler  in  the  amount  of  useful  infonnolion  they  convey  in  a 
particular  setting,  relative  to  the  presence  of  oilier  symbols  or  other  pieces  of  Identity- 
lelcvant  infoimation.  Information  about  Individuals  differs  in  its  diagnosiicity,  or  its 
vafue  in  dislinguishmg  betw  een  people  or  types  of  people  (Belke  and  Sherman  1994). 

Inferences  about  ability.  Extreme  behaviors  arejudged  more  diagnostic  than  more 
moderate  ones  for  both  moraiity  and  ablliry  infciences  (Skowronski  and  Carlslon  1989, 

1 987).  While  the  type  of  information  available  about  others  is  imponant  to  judgments,  so 
is  the  amount  of  iofomiatioo  available  in  a given  environment. 

impact  of  an  aliribute-rclevani  symbol  is  reduced.  Schlenker  and  Leary  (1982) 
manipulated  the  level  of  other  relevant  information  known  by  an  audience  through  a 

information  about  the  actor's  performance  was  not,  evaluations  of  the  actor  were  more 
directly  related  to  the  nature  of  the  claim.  When  the  audience  knew  how  the  actor 
actually  performed,  however,  evaluations  of  the  actor  were  relared  tolhe  accuracy  of  the 


claim.  Il  is  likely  that  the  pres 


ur  multiple 


I ihe  info 


value  altoched  to  any  single  cue,  and  that  those  cues  could  include  perforTnance 
infonnaiion  or  other  symbols.  There  Is  more  use  to  the  audience  for  a given  relevant 
symbol  under  condition.s  of  more  uncertainty  about  the  actor's  "true"  characteristics. 

symbol's  consistency  with  other  pieces  of  relevant  infotmation  and  the  incremental  value 
of  the  symbol  relative  to  other  environmental  cues. 


Brands  as  Symbols 

The  importance  of  Brands 

One  class  of  symbols  important  in  evetyday  social  Interaciions  is  that  of  consumer 
goods.  Those  goods  are  Identified  by  biands,  which  are  different  than  "products."  A 
product  is  some  idea,  good,  service,  or  combination  that  is  some  element  of  eachaiige.  A 

identi^' iu  product  and  differenliale  it  from  those  of  competl  tors  (Bearden,  Ingram,  and 
UForge  1 995).  For  inslance,  soft  drinks  and  aulomobiles  ate  products,  while  Coca-Cola 
Dr.  Pepper,  Pontiac,  and  BMW  are  brands  within  those  product  types, 

Branding  is  considered  imponanl  because  of  both  the  consistency  and  quality  cues 
that  brands  communicate  to  consumers  and  the  psychological  beneBls  of  a brand  that 

"Marlboro  Man”  has  been  used  In  advertising  lo  typify  an  image  of  the  rugged,  Weslem 
male,  for  example,  while  Magnavox's  motto  of  "smart,  veiy  smart 
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an  Image  ofMagnavtn  leleviaion  buyers  aa  likely  lo  make  Imelllgem  choices. 

McCracken  (1993)  uses  an  aDihiopological  perspecUve  in  arguing  that  a brand  is  “a 
bundle  or  coniainer  of  meanings”  (p.  125);  in  lus  research,  McCracken  says  ihe 
incremenlal  value  of  a brand  arises  from  its  ability  lo  add  meaniirgio  a consumer  good. 

Brands  are,  indeed,  symbolically  imponanL  In  his  landnrark  article  ^Symbols  For 
Sole,"  Levy  (1 959)  poinled  out  Ihe  important  symbolic  value  attached  both  to 
consumption  patterns  generally  and  to  some  brands  more  specifically.  Levy's  major 
premlsc'-one  likely  to  be  even  more  profound  now,  in  a period  of  more  numerous  but  less 
easily  differentiated  brands,  than  when  the  point  was  made  alraosl  forty  years  ago»was 
that  consumers  buy  things  not  only  for  their  fimclions  (what  those  things  can  do)  but  also 
for  their  symbolic  value  (what  those  things  mean).  In  an  increasingly  aiTIuent 
marketplace,  where  consumers  have  more  resources,  product  and  service  choices  ore 
more  varied,  and  the  purauil  of  bare  essentials  for  daily  life  (some  base  level  of  food. 

symbolic  importance.  As  Levy  (1959)  wrote. . . all  commercial  objects  have  a 
symbolic  character,  and  making  a purchase  involves  an  asses.<imenl-implicit  or  explicit- 
oflhis  symbolism,  to  decide  whether  or  not  it/iB''(p.  1 19.  emphasis  added).  The  idea  of 
“fit"  was  explored  along  dimensions  of  gender,  symbolic  age,  social  class,  self-control 
and  self-indulgence,  and  degrees  of  public  foimali^:  for  example,  since  "smoothness"  is 
socially  underatood  os  a more  feminine  concepL  it  is  not  sutprising  that  girls  have  a 
general  preference  for  smooth  peanut  butler  while  boys  tend  to  prefer  chunky  varieties. 

In  each  case.  Levy  ( I9S9)  mode  the  point  that  particular  brands  not  only  serve  as  ways  to 
display  and  reinforce  one's  self-concept,  but  also  that  the  symbolic  value  of  brands  is 


used  by  people  10  dilTOTnriaie  brands  mid  make  inferences  oboul  Iheir  users,  [n^ort. 
"'people  use  symbols  10  disLio^uish"  (p.  120). 

Solomon  and  Englis  (1904b)  quote  Daniel  Booislin.  who,  is  his  !962  book  The 
Decline  of  Jiae/icatlsm,  observed.  "The  maierial  goods  that  historically  hove  been  the 
symbols  which  elsewhere  separated  men  from  one  another  have  become,  under  American 
conditions,  symbols  which  hold  men  together. . . Ihe  brcakiasl  food  we  cat.  Ihe  coffee  we 

become  thin,  hut  not  negligible,  bonds  with  thousands  of  other  Americans." 

Brandt  as  Communication  Devices 

For  symbols  to  be  useful  evidence  to  the  actor  of  a self-view  and  to  ease  social 
performance,  as  well  as  to  be  useful  information  for  audiences,  their  implications  for  an 
actor  must  be  broadly  and  consistently  interprelable.  Brands  meet  this  requirement  in  that 
mass  media  advertising  and  yean  of  visible  use  in  Ihe  maiketplace  have  made  many 
brands  easily  undcratood.  Branding  is  not  only  a point  of  competitive  differentiation,  but 
also  a useful  process  of  social  marking.  Solomon  (1983)  asserts,  "a  significant  portion  of 
consumption  behavior  is  actually  social  behavior—ond  vice  versa"  (p.  319);  he  also  gives 
some  motivation  behind  the  use  of  marketplace  symbols  by  the  actor  in  creating  identity 
by  saymg  "product  symbolism  is  often  consumed  by  tbe  social  aclor  for  die  purpose  of 
defuiing  and  clari^iug  behavior  patterns  associated  with  social  roles.  The  consumer 
often  relies  upon  tbe  social  information  inherent  in  products  to  shape  self-image  and  to 
itaximUe  the  quality  of  role  performance"  (p.  320).  Accoiding  to  Solomon  (1983), 
people  may  use  brand-name  products  in  an  a priori  fashion,  as  ontecedenls  to  behavior. 


with  Uie  modvaiion  or  a desire  for  role  defmilion,  resulting  in  enhanced  role  perfoimance 
or  more  confidenijy  held  self'atcributions  or  self-images.  People  may  also  use  brands  to 


The  Impact  on  inierpefsanal  communication,  then-both  to  the  selfandlooihere- 
isan  important  element  to  branding.  The  focus  of  the  present  research  is  simply  a logical 
extension  of  Goffinan's  view  to  media  characterizations.  People  use  symbols  such  as 
brands  in  order  to  both  Infer  the  identity  characteristics  of  others  and  di^lay  desired 
identity  characteristics  of  themselves.  Brands  may,  as  has  been  shown,  serve  as  easily 
understood  linhs  between  others  and  the  self  Further,  when  others  have  identity 
characteristics  which  are  desired  and  are  represented  in  some  fashion  through  specific 
brand  use,  the  brand  symbol  may  serve  as  a bridge  for  attaining  those  desired  identity 
characteristics.  As  Hollher  and  Cantor  (1991 ) have  shown,  "othere”  may  be  characteis  in 
the  mass  media. 


Friedman  (1991)  summarized  a number  of  his  studies  on  the  uses  ofbrand  names 
in  popular  literature  and  other  media  by  writing,  “brand  names,  in  particular,  are  often 
used  by  aulhois  for  their  symbolic  communication  value,  and  especially  if  these  terms 
represent  consumer  products  and  services,  such  os  automobiles  and  magazines,  with  high 
ratings  on  the  psychological  dimension  of  value  taipressiveness"(p,  117).  Wells(1995) 
used  a sample  of  television  characterizations  to  examine  gift-giving  behavior.  He  noted 


omic  asset,  and  producera  t 
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mlghril)'  10  anain  il . . . leleviaion  storiea  are  likely  lo  include  lileral  d^clioiu  of  real 
olqecu ...  and  reproduce  real-world  behavior"  (p.  308). 

Holbrook  and  Grayson  (1986)  analyzed  consuoipdon  paHems  shown  in  the 
molion  picture  Ouf  of Africa  and  noted  the  importance  of  details  in  establishing  and 
conveying  character  identity;  ..  a flint's  central  theinea  may  resound  in  Its  use  of  major 
consumption  symbolism,  but . . . much  of  the  Aim’s  onisdc  meaning  will  also  hinge  on  its 
more  minor  references  to  symbolic  consumer  behavior"  (p.  375).  These  seemingly  more 
minor  symbolic  uses  are  important  “for  the  insights  they  provide  into  the  development  of 
plot  and  character"  (p.  376).  As  lo  consumer  goods  and  character  development,  Holbrook 
and  Grayson  (1986)  further  slate,  "consumpdon  patterns  contribute  many  nuances  of 
various  characters'  thoughts  and  feelings"  (p.  379). 

Audience  and  Marketplace  Impact 

Tlie  present  study  assumes  audience  members  may  use  brands  as  symbols  to  infer 
idendty.  then  translate  that  Inference  into  their  own  roles  os  social  acton.  Ln  analyzing 
patterns  of  product  and  brand  use  in  the  motion  picture  Out  of  Africa.  Holbrook  and 
Grayson  (1986)  use  an  approach  related  lo  abduclive  inference.  "In  abductive  inference, 
one  reasons  from  a rule  and  a result  lo  a case.  For  example;  elite  people  generally  drive 
expensive  cars  (the  rule);  in  this  work  of  art,  Jane  drives  a Cadillac  (the  result);  therefore, 
Jane  is  probably  elite  (the  case)"  (p.  37S).  In  such  a case,  seeing  another  person  (Jane) 


paired  with  i 


: movie  dial  driving  n Cadillac 


would  help  one  meet  a peraonal  goal  of  conveying  sums  to  others. 

As  suied  earlier,  qualitative  research  (OeLonne.  Reid,  and  Zimmer  1994;  Wooten 
1995)  has  highlighted  realism  and  character  idcntirication  as  impottaol  program  viewing 
experiences  associated  with  brand  placemcnls.  Further.a  I9S9  report  from  a leading 
advertising  agency  noted  two  particular  advanuges  in  the  use  of  brand  placement:  that 
“the  product  is  pan  of  a stoiy,  and  os  such  attributes  can  be  clearly  translated  to  the 
audience";  and  that  the  “the  product  is  used  by  a slar-as  powerful  as  a celebrity 

viewers  will  acknowledge  and  buy  producut  used  by  idols  on  the  big  screen"  (J.  Waller 
Thompson  USA  1989.  p.  2).  The  report  also  noted,  however,  that  ‘traditional  measures 
of  advertising  success  cannot  be  applied  to  product  ploeemems"  (p.  3)  and  the  overall 
evaluation  must  be  qualitadve  rather  than  quantitative"  |p.  8).  However,  it  is  the  view  of 
the  present  research  that  if  relevant  dimensions  of  brand  placement  and  desired  identity 
can  be  specified,  a quantitative  evaluation  can  be  made.  To  dale,  there  has  been  only 
some  speculative  work  advancing  some  of  these  ideas  (Solomon  and  Englis  1 994).  The 
proposed  dissenation  w ould  operaiionaliae  this  general  idea  in  a more  siruemred  and 

In  those  cases  when  brands  ore  on  mlegtoi  means  of  displaying  a media 
character’s  identity,  several  factors  emerge  from  prior  research  and  current  practice  os 
likely  ro  contribute  to  the  brand  placement’s  persuasive  impact.  Individual  characteristics 

higher  levels  of  motivation  and  ability  to  process  ihc  media  depictions,  as  well  as  the 


tools  to  do  so,  ore  more  likely  to  be  peisuoded  (Lesiy  and  Kowalski  1 990).  In  the  present 

identity  characteristics  as  well  as  the  motivation  to  process  infoimittian  about  the  brand 
and  its  potential  utility  as  an  expression  of  that  identity.  Since  the  identification  goals 
considered  here  arc  self-dcHning  ones-tind  thus  part  of  an  ongoing  process  that  is  never 
truly  "finished"  (WickJund  and  Gollwiizer  1 982)"We  may  assume  that  most  people 
maintain  at  least  a minimal  level  of  motivation  in  most  social  sellings. 

Certain  characteristics  of  the  placed  brand  arc  also  likely  to  hove  an  impact  on  the 
communication  effectiveness  of  a particular  brand  placement  First,  as  mentioned  above, 
any  symbolic  conmuinicalion  attempt  must  be  in  line  with  an  audience's  knowledge  and 
value  systems  in  order  to  be  understood  and  accepted  (Schlenker  and  'A'elgold  1 992). 
Symbols  are  chosen  lhat  are  meaningful  to  relevant  otheis,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
symbol  will  be  effective  in  prompting  an  appropriate  response  (Wicklund  and  Collwitzer 
1 982).  Brands  generally  meet  this  criterion  since  they  are  well  understood  as  social 
symbols.  Of  course,  some  brands  will  be  more  familiar  and  meaning-imbued  than  others, 
and  thus  more  likely  to  be  affective  as  communication  devices.  Brand  characlerisUcs 
such  as  familiarity  to  the  relevant  audience  will  impact  upon  the  communication 
effectiveness  of  the  symbolizing  effort.  The  brand's  attainability  for  subsequent  di^lay 
by  that  audience  will  also  affect  Ihe  marketplace  impact  of  the  bmnd  placement,  since 
brands  that  are  not  available  or  affordable  cannot  be  oppropriated  for  later  use  by  Ihe 

also  particularly  imponani.  For  eHtunple,  when  ihc  desired  image  to  be  displayed  is  close 


(0  ihil  which  social  aciors  already  hold  of  Ihcmaelvea,  the  symbolizing  efTon  is  more 
effeclive  (DePaulo  1992;  Leary  and  Kowalski  1990).  The  valence  of  an  identity  attribute 

Images  and  to  avoid  assoeiadons  with  undesirable  images  (Schlenkec  1 980).  The  valence 
of  an  identity  attribute  maners  to  tbe  individual  who  wants  to  claim  a certain  image, 
though  the  valence  might  not  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  by  ail;  a young  man  might 
find  a "bad  boy"  image  desirable  even  though  many  oihera  would  see  that  Image  as 
negative.  People  seek  to  create  an  identity  for  themselves  that  is  benedcial,  producing 
desirable  social  outcomes,  as  well  as  one  that  is  believable  from  the  perspeedve  of  the 
social  actor  (Schicnker  1980). 

The  braiufirail  match  will  also  impact  ujjon  the  effectiveness  of  tbe 

through  which  audiences  can  make  a relevant  connection.  When  the  "window"  is  small- 
when  the  brand  is  shown  only  briefly  and  indlstlnclly-an  audience  will  have  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  make  inferences.  Similarly,  when  the  brand  is  not  conrtected  to  a specific 
character  (and  thus  to  clear  identity  attributes),  few  inlercnces  about  the  brand  can  be 
drawn.  Pracdlioncrs  mention  the  opportunity  audiences  have  to  see  the  brand  and  Its 
connection  to  desirable  characters  as  important  factors  they  consider  in  deciding  upon 
particular  brand  placement  opponunities  (Kairh  1995a). 

Where  people  sec  a desired  trait  (depicted  through  a media  character)  paired  with 


character  who  tides  a Harley-Davidso 


vill  perceive  Harley' 


Davidson  as  a brand  IhU  nflecu  "coor  to  ibe  c 
sufiicicnUy  sirung.  the  individual  will  liltely  ha' 

more  powerful  inicnlion  to  acquire  it.  See  Figu 


iside  world.  If  the  desire  (0  be  co 
: a more  positive  view  of  Harley- 


:2-l  below. 
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This  concejKual  model  Includes  two  dependent  variables-aniludc  lownrd  the  bland  (Ab) 
and  intention  to  purchase  the  brand  (PI).  Brand  attitudes,  and  changes  in  brand  attitudes, 
ore  iiequently  used  in  both  research  and  practice  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  marhetiiig 
communication  efforts.  Attitudes  may  change  as  a result  of  brand  placement  efforts  if 
program  audiences  change  their  perceptions  of  the  brand's  utility  in  conveying  relevant 
identity  characteristics.  Whether  brand  attitude  changes  will  result  in  increased 
marketplace  activity-sales  of  the  brand-dqiends  upon  the  assumed  link  between 
anitudes  and  behavior. 

Fishbeinand  Ajnen  (1975).  in  a model  subsequently  termed  the  “theory  of 

exclusively  from  individual  beliefs  and  attitudes.  Accotdbig  to  this  theory,  the  immediate 
deierminnnl  of  a person's  behavior  is  that  person's  inlenlion  to  pcrfomi  (be  behavior. 
Intentions,  in  turn,  are  a function  of  both  the  person's  attitude  toward  the  behavior  and  the 
peison’s  sul^ective  norm,  or  perceptions  of  the  social  pressures  to  perform  (or  nor 

behaviors  rather  than  attitudes  toward  objects— so  the  theory  operates  at  a different 
concepiuat  level  than  would  attitudes  toward  particular  brands. 

Both  brand  altitudes  and  intention  to  purchase  the  brands  are  considered  as 
dependent  variables  in  the  present  study.  Brand  altitudes  are  imponaol  to  consider 
because  they  lap  an  elfecl  specific  to  the  brand  and  individual;  they  do  not  consider  other 

inienlions  play  the  central  role  In  prediciing  volunlaiy  behaviors.  It  is  the  behavior  of 


ability  10  leamaboul  symbols  for  asserting  desired  idenlllies,  Ibeit  use  of  brands  as 
meaningful  social  symbols,  and  how  they  might  use  identity-relevant  brand  cues  that 
appear  in  mass  media  programs  for  their  personal  benefit.  Following  this  research,  the 
Model  assumes  people  seek  Infoimalion  about  Identity  maintenance  and  display  on  most 
oeeasions.  and  will  be  better  at  learning  when  they  have  the  tools  and  ability  U)  do  so. 
Further,  pet^le  seek  to  display  characierisilcs  they  find  desirable  and  plausible.  The 
Model  also  reflects  assumptions  that  brands  will  be  mote  meaningful  for  communtcaiing 
identity  when  they  are  already  familiar  to  a relevant  social  audience,  and  that  a given 
brand  placement  will  be  more  effective  in  communicating  identity  when  audiences  notice 
the  brand  and  link  it  to  desirable  attributes  of  a particular  character. 


The  hypotheses  for  the  proposed  study  all  concern  relatlonshii 
trucis  mentioned  above  and  illustrated  in  the  Model. 

The  first  hypothesis  concerns  the  link  between  an  individual's 
or  more  identity  traits  and  the  characteristics  of  the  traitfs).  PeopI 
to  show  characletistics  of  themselves  that  are  both  believable  to 
ficlal  (Schlenker  and  Woigold  1992).  Where  an  individual  pocei 
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both  believable  and  beneflciol.  be  or  she  will  be  motivated  to  di^lay  that  trait  to  olhera. 
This  motivation  may  set  the  stoge  for  an  audience  member  to  scan  the  environment- 
including  the  media—for  cues  as  to  ways  to  display  the  traitfs). 

HI:  The  believability  and  beneficiolity  of  an  identity  trait  ate  positively 

associated  with  the  motivation  to  display  the  trait  to  others. 

Hypothesis  Two  concerns  an  individual  audience  member’s  motivation  to  claim 
identity  characteristics,  and  thus  to  more  consciously  scan  the  environment  for  cues  to 

media  programs,  those  mdividuals  with  a particular  interest  in  conveying  identity  trails 

members  will  perceive  more  identity-relevant  information  from  a given  brand  placement 

U2:  Individuals  with  a higher  level  of  motivation  to  display  identity  traits 

conveyed  in  a brand  placement  perceive  morn  utility  of  the  brand  to  convey  the  relevant 

Hypothesis  Thiee  concerns  the  relationship  between  the  irait/character  pairing  (in 
a brand  placement)  and  the  perceived  utility  of  a particular  placed  brand  in  conveying  n 
trait.  As  discussed  above,  brand  placements  may  be  uniquely  effective  communication 
devices  dne  to  their  power  in  coiuMciing  the  brand  to  particular  identity  trails. 

H3:  Perceived  links  between  a trait  and  a media  character  (who  is  paired  with  a 

brand)  are  positively  associated  with  the  perceived  utility  of  the  brand  for  conveying  the 


niial  moikelpla 
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A ruuith  hypothesis  set  addresses  the  poien 
from  the  effective  link  to  desired  identity  characteristics  represented  in  a movie  (or  other 
media  program).  Through  their  use  in  the  media,  brands  may  come  to  represent  more 
powerfully  certain  social  characteristics  and  Ihus  may  become  more  desirable  to  program 
audiences;  that  enhanced  desirability  will  be  represented  through  a more  positive  brand 
attitude  artd  a more  powerful  desire  to  acquire  the  brand. 

identity  characteristic  also  desire  that  brand  to  a greater  exieol  than  dt)  other  individuals, 
as  reflected  in  a more  posiUve  brand  attitude  (Ah). 

H4b:  Individuals  who  perceive  more  utility  of  a brand  for  conveying  a desired 
identity  characteristic  also  desire  that  brand  to  a greater  extent  than  do  other  individuals, 
as  reflected  in  a stronger  purchase  Intention  (PI). 

The  Model  shows  mote  possible  relaiionships  than  those  which  are  specified  a.s 
hypotheses.  In  some  cases,  there  is  litde  support  for  these  possible  relationships  in  the 

study  will  test  all  possible  links  through  a path  analysis,  ss  is  discussed  in  Chapter  3. 
However,  the  leseurch  reviewed  above  suggttsts  some  polenlial  links  are  not  signiftcam. 

Consider  one  potential  link  shown  in  the  Model— that  between  an  individual's 
moUvadon  to  show  identity  traits  to  others  and  the  desire  for  the  relevant  placed  brand. 

A higher  level  of  motivation  might  lead  to  higher  owurenesa  of  or  memory  for  the  brand 
placement  (because  of  more  goal-directed  processing  of  the  media  environment),  bur  not 

should  include  idenliiy-relevam  infomialioo  to  be  most  useful  for  that  audience  member 
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(and  thus  Tor  the  placemem  lo  be  most  efTeclive  in  terms  of  dhvuig  desire  and  perhaps 
sales).  So,  even  for  individuals  who  are  particulariy  motivated  to  display  identity  traits, 
the  contest  of  the  placement  is  important  for  driving  brand-level  effects.  This  is  an 
important  point  of  investigation  of  the  present  study. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHOD 

Overview  of  Desien 

The  presenl  study  phnuhly  measures  (mlher  than  manipulates)  a mmtber  of 
constructs  at  the  individual  subject  level.  All  subjccu  were  exposed  to  a reanire  Rim 
containing  a number  of  brands  paired  with  different  characters  (or,  alternatively,  a long 
clip  of  the  Rim  if  time  constraints  occur).  Brand-level  effects,  including  atdlude  toward 

exposure  to  the  Rlrn.  so  that  the  Incremental  effect  of  the  brand  appearances  in  the  film 
may  be  assessed.  This  is  the  "one-group  prctesi-posttest  design"  described  by  Cook  and 
Campbell  (1979). 

The  link  between  individual  motivations  to  display  identity  traits  and  response  to 
a given  brand  placement  is  important.  H is  also  particular  to  the  individual  and  situation. 
While  the  liieralure  suggests  individuals  arc  relatively  aeiive  processora  of  soda) 
infoimation.  it  is  still  likely  the  rare  occasion  when  motivation  is  high  and  the  individual 
is  exposed  to  a brand  placemem  with  great  personal  relevance. 

The  present  research  seeks  to  identiiy  those  brand  placement  occasions  (though 
they  may  be  rue)  which  Icadlogrenter  Impact  with  program  audiences.  To  do  so. 
motivation  could  be  primed  with  some  subjects  so  that  the  motivational  link  could  be 


IdemiRed.  A prime  would  naturally  ampli^  I 


compared  (o  ‘teal-world’'  sellings,  but  would  enable  us  to  recognize  the  link.  Theretore. 
ibe  present  study  amplities  the  H2  link  with  a priming  condition.  One  group  of  randomly 
a.'tslgncd  subjects  read  instiuctians  which  are  designed  to  serve  as  a motivational  prime. 

All  subjects  in  the  study  saw  the  some  stimulus.  As  Reeves  and  Geiger  (1994) 
discuss,  there  are  several  advantages  to  this  approach  in  the  study  of  audience  responses 
to  media  messages.  First,  subjects  have  an  opportunity  for  comparison;  differences 
between  more  or  less  desirable  depictions  might  not  be  apparent  unless  those  depictions 
cao  be  compared  at  the  same  occasion.  Further,  where  in  a more  real-world  case 
audiences  ore  likely  to  see  varying  depictions  anyway,  this  approach  offers  an  advantage 
related  to  ecological  validity.  Subjects  are  also  less  likely  to  guess  the  research  question 
(and  adjust  their  responscsX  since  ’‘(t)here  are  so  many  things  happening  in  mess^es  that 
it  is  hard  for  a subject  to  pinpoint  the  highlighted  feature”  (p.  1 7S).  On  more  practical 
bases,  this  approach  offers  ihe  enhanced  stallslical  power  inherent  in  within-subject 
designs  as  well  as  reduced  set-up  time  for  the  study.  This  procedure  has  also  been  used 
successfully  in  prior  brand  placement  studies  (Kairh  1 995b.  1 994). 


This  study  involves  audiences'  use  of  brand  symbols  in  programming  and  the 
results  ofdifTercni  patterns  of  symbolizing  on  processing  of  the  program  and  subsequent 
polendal  marketplace  impact.  These  effects  are  seen  as  universal  in  scope  In  lhal  they  are 
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likely  to  be  applicable  to  any  group.  A convenience  sample  of  studeols  was  employed  for 
diis  study.  While  the  use  of  studenu  as  subjects  may  often  be  inappropriate,  “there  are 
good  arguments  that  students  can  be  used  in  those  cases  where  the  situation  is  the  same  or 
where  they  have  knowledge  and  experience  comparable  with  that  of  the  population  being 
studied"  (Shuptrine  1 975.  p.  390). 

The  use  of  students  is  appropriate  in  this  particular  instance  since  the  target 
audience  for  much  of  Hollywood’s  production  is  college*aged.  In  tenns  of  movie  theater 
attendance,  those  aged  1 8>24  are  considered  the  prime  target  for  movie  makers.  Some 
34%  of  people  aged  1 8-24  report  going  to  the  movies  at  least  once  per  monlh.  compared 
with  a20%  tale  for  fdlLl.S.  adults.  Those  aged  1 8-24  are  often  more  than  twice  as  likely 
as  the  population  os  a whole  to  have  seen  specific  movies  svilhin  the  past  six  months. 
Movie  makeis  generally  "make  movies  aimed  to  please  young  audiences"  (Dortch  1996, 
p.4).  The  12-20  year-old  age  segment  is  currently  the  fastest-growing  American  movie 
audience,  wilh  over  347  million  admissions  in  1996.  a Jump  of  25%  over  the  prior  year’s 
total  (The  Wall  Slreel  Journal  1 997).  But,  while  these  two  published  surveys  of  college 
students  found  a general  acceptance  of  brand  placement  as  a part  of  feature  ftltns,  it 
remains  an  open  question  whether  the  views  of  college-aged  samples-likely  a media- 
savvy  group— are  shored  by  other  parts  of  the  population. 

The  students  recruited  for  this  study  came  Irom  an  introducioiy  advertising  class 
01  the  University  of  Florida. 


Several  criteria  were  deemed  imponattl  in  selecting  a stimulus.  First,  the  movie 
should  appeal  to  the  college-aged  subjects  in  this  proposed  study,  both  in  its  sioiy 
(whether  the  audience  would  he  inteiesied]  and  its  characters  (whether  the  audience 
would  relate  to  them).  Second,  the  movie  should  reoture  several  chamcteis  who  difler  in 
the  identity  attributes  they  display  as  well  as  the  relative  desirability  of  those  attributes. 
Thitxl.  0 number  of  familiar  brands  should  be  prominenlly  shown  in  the  movie.  Finally, 
those  brands  should  vary  in  their  attainability  (likely  in  the  form  of  cost)  for  the  audience 
members.  This  is  needed  for  statistical  variability  so  that  conclusions  could  be  drawn 
between  relatively  attainable  and  nan-attainable  brands. 

The  stimulus  for  this  study-which  meets  the  crilena  listed  above— is  the  1 994 
feature  film  Reality  Bifes.  This  romantic  comedy  featured  an  ensemble  cast  of  young 
cbaracteis  balancing  personoi  relationships  and  the  start  of  their  prafessianal  careera.  The 
filmstars:  Winona  Ryder  as  a television  production  assistant  (“Lelaina  Pierce”)  who 
yearns  to  produce  a video  documentary  obout  her  fnetuls;  Ethan  Hawke  as  a usually 
unemployed,  brooding  but  brilliant  rebel  (Troy  Dyer"):  Ben  Stiller  at  a sucesshil  but 

Uloina;  Jancanc  Garofalo  as  Lelaina's  mommate  ("Vickie  Minor”),  asocually 
promiscuous  mairager  of  a Gap  store  who  is  obsessed  with  the  1970s;  and  Steve  Zahn  as 

Diet  Coke,  Rolling  Rock  beer.  Snickers  candy  burs.  Gap  clothing  stores,  and  BMW,  Ford. 
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shown  wiih  a mix  of  more  or  less  desirabl:  attribules.  A listing  of  all  brand  appearances 
in  Reatlty  Biiffs  is  Resented  as  Appendix  A. 


SubjecLs  compleled  separale  queslionnaires  prior 
Rim  clip.  Table  3‘i  shows  the  constructs  tapped  through 


Table  3-1 

Constnjcls  Measured  In  the  OuesUonnaires 

Questionnaire  One  lOit 

major  in  schoolt  year  in  school:  family 

monthly  VCR  rental;  favorile  movie  type(s) 
altitude  toward  the  brands  (Ab) 
purchase  imenlions  (PI) 

self-view  (believability)  of  relevant 
identity  characteristics 

self-view  (beneficial  ity)  of  relevant 
perceived  "gap"  between  identity 


the  Hrst  questionnaire  (Oi)and 


Oueslioimaire  Two  (O^i 

prior  viewing  of  the  movie  (yes/no, 
how  many  limes) 

unaided  recall  of  brands  in  movie 
recognition  of  brands  in  movie 


perceived  utility  of  brands  in 
conveying  identity  characteristics 

attitude  toward  the  brands  (Ab) 


i Appendix  B.  ThsK  consinicU  m icprosenced  by 


flWiLude  Inward  ihe  brand  <Abi:  iwo  seven^poim  senuimic  difTerenlial  scales  (anebo 
good— had  and  like-dixliko)i 

definilely  truend  lo  buy—/  definitely  do  n&  intend  to  buy  and  / would  buy  if  I cou/d—l 
would  SSI  buy  even  if  I could); 


self-view  of  identiiv  one  se 

characteristics  (anchored  by  describes  me  v 
importance  iiMipied  to  identity  clwnictensi 
idenUty  characterisdes  (anchored  by  on  imf 
imporiam  tiuality  to  show  others); 
perceived  gap  between  characteristics  desir 
pine  idendly  chaiBcteristics  (anchored  by  / 
to  show  this  trail  lo  others); 


iitdna  of  the  movie:  two  seven-point  Likert  scales  (agretroent  with  / liked  Ihe  movie 
atteodoo  paid  to  the  movie:  one  seven-point  Likert  scale  (agreement  with  ihe  movie 


brands  nodeed  from  the  movie,  one  open-ended  question  asking  respondents  lo  iisl 
brand-name  products  used  in  the  movie’*; 


hnnd  recognilion  from  the  i 


of  1 1 brands  (anchorad 


aciually  appeared  in  ihe  movie  as  well  as  compcling  brands  dial  did  not  appear  (so  dial  a 
measure  of  aceuracy  may  be  computed  for  each  respondent  in  each  product  category); 
perceived  idendiv  characteristics  in  movie  characters:  one  seven-point  scaie  for  each  of 
the  five  major  oharaciers  along  each  of  nine  identity  chanicterisiics  (ancbored  by 

perceived  utility  of  brands  in  covevine  idendrv  characteristics  one  seven-point  scale  for 
each  of  nine  idendty  characlerislios  (anchored  by  Ihe  brand  would  show  others  I am 
<lrall>—lhe  brand  would  show  jtisl  the  opposite). 


Priming  Maniputniion 

The  present  study  posits  that  brand  placements  are  more  persuasive  what  them  is 
a sort  of  inleisecuon  between  a piacemeni  which  conveys  idenlity-dispiaying  informadon 
(a  fiiacUon  oflhe  comexi  of  the  brand  piacemcni  in  the  program)  and  audience  members 
who  are  seeking  brands  as  symbols  to  convey  elements  of  their  identities  (a  function 
which  varies  from  person  to  peison).  In  order  to  effeodvely  make  comparisons  in  this 
study,  sufficient  numbers  of  subjects  should  be  modvated  to  scan  the  movie  for  idendty- 

It  is  not  clear  that,  In  most  siiuadons.  most  movie  audience  members  will  be 
looking  for  idendty-conveyiog  brands.  Many,  if  not  most,  audience  members  may  be 
motivaled  by  many  other  things  (Including  passive  entertainment).  While  more  passive 


so 

ihul  the  greami  impact  of  a brand  placement,  other  thinga  equal,  will  come  with  those 

other  program.  A large  body  of  research  has  shown  that  the  way  in  which  ambiguous 
b^vior  is  interpreted  and  judged  depends  upon  the  construct  which  is  most  accessible  at 
the  time  information  about  the  behavior  is  received  (Stapel,  Koomen,  and  van  der  Pligt 
1 997).  If  identity  display  were  made  more  accessible  for  a group  of  subjects,  just  prior  to 
their  viewing  of  the  movie,  then  mote  subjects  would  interpret  the  movie  in  terms  of 
impression  management  goals.  For  purposes  of  the  present  study,  then,  a group  of 

Subjects  in  the  "primed"  condition  had  the  following  message  included,  in  large 
bold  letters,  as  the  last  page  of  their  Brat  questionnaire: 

“Asyouwaicluhe/ilnfclipJ,  we  ask  Ihai  yeu  keep  ihe  following  In  mind.  Imagine  there 
are  cerlain  things  about  you  that  you  would  like  other  people  to  know.  These  other 

Imagine  that  other  people  don  'I  know  as  much  about  your  personality  as  you  would  like- 
and  that  you  are  seeking  ways  lo  show  others  the  'real  you  " 

Statistical  Analyses 

Two  different  types  of  statistical  analyses  were  used  to  test  the  hypotheses.  First, 
path  analysis,  a method  for  studying  patterns  of  relationships  among  several  variables, 
was  conducted:  the  method  has  beeo  used  in  several  studies  of  media  impact  that  involve 


a number  of  associaced  variobles  (for  example.  Basil  1996;  WanlaondHu  1994).  Path 
coefTicieDts  lest  ihe  sirenglh  and  direction  of  influence  from  one  variable  to  unolher. 
Where  the  reliabiiities  among  sets  of  items  are  high,  scales  will  be  conslnicled  for 
purposes  of  analysis.  Multiple  regression  analyses  are  perlbrmed,  since  there  ore  multiple 
dependent  variables  that  ore  believed  to  occur  in  a clear  temporal  ordering  (Basil  1996). 
Then,  through  entering  Pearson  zero-order  correlations,  Ihe  path  reialionships  shown  in 
the  Model  may  be  identified.  Hypotheses  One,  Two,  Three,  and  Four  wem  tested 
accordmg  to  whether  Ihe  relationships  are  slalistically  significaiil  and  in  the  direclion 

regarding  the  impaci  of  brand  placements  on  perceptions  of  the  brands’  power  to  convey 
relevant  trails  (H2).  Tbis  comparison  was  made  through  tests  of  means,  controlling  for 
sex.  frequency  of  movie  viewing,  class  in  school,  and  program  of  study.  A single-item 
manipulation  check  was  also  included  in  Ihe  second  questionnaire. 

A pretest  was  conducted,  using  o clip  from  ReaUry  Biles  and  a prior  version  of  the 
questionnaires,  wilh  a group  of  36  Ithaca  College  communication  students  in  the  ^ng  of 
1997.  The  clip  was  of  Ihe  first  2S  minutes  of  the  film,  the  some  clip  used  in  the  full 
study.  The  purposes  of  the  pretest  were:  to  determine  if  eoliege-aged  respondents  would 
understand  and  faflow  the  questionnaire;  to  help  in  judging  whether  these  respondents 
identified  wilh  and  paid  attention  to  this  movie;  and  to  deieiminc  whether  identity 


characlehstics  coded  by  the  author  from  ftealiry  Biles  were  likely  to  he  perceived 
aiituloriy  by  re^rtdeitls  in  the  present  study. 

Along  this  last  poiitl.  a set  of  open-ended  questions  were  included  in  the  pretest: 
the  questions  asked  respondents  to  give  up  to  flve  adjectives  describing  each  of  the  five 
main  characters  in  the  film.  Through  an  analysis  of  these  lesponses,  it  was  possible  to 

perceived  by  college  students  watching  the  itlni. 

The  questionnaire  used  in  the  pietesi  contained  ten  traits:  successful;  fiai-loving; 
responsible:  loose:  honest:  artistic:  malertalistic:  intelligent;  square;  and  confident-  Only 
one  trait  outside  of  these  ten  was  mentioned  by  more  than  two  respondents  in  the  pretest. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  several  open-ended  responses,  some  changes  were  made  to  the 
trails  listed  in  the  questionnaire  now  presented  as  Appendix  B.  The  adjectives  “honest" 
and  "loose”  were  deleted;  the  former  was  dropped  because  respondents  did  not  feel  It 
could  be  effectively  conveyed  ihiotigh  brand  use.  while  the  laner  was  a source  of 
confusion  to  several  respondents.  The  trait  “square"  was  changed  to  “cool."  both  to  stale 
a quality  in  the  affirmative  and  u>  match  language  from  the  respondents.  Finally, 

respondents.  After  the  pretest  results,  then,  the  original  list  often  identity  chaiaclerislics 

The  pretest  also  provided  information  as  to  the  reliability  of  tbe  questionnaire 
items.  Correlations  between  the  two  measure  of  brand  attitude  (Ab)  for  different  brands 
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slated  earlier  in  the  discussion  of  H3.  purchase  inlenlion  (PI)  is  likely  lu  be  affected  by  a 
brand’s  actainability  (availability  and  ccesi).  Not  surprisingly,  tbe  correlations  between  the 
two  PI  items  ranged  from  .90  for  o low-cosi  item  (Snickers)  to  .57  for  a high-cost  brand 
(BMIAO.  These  pretest  results  confirm  that  Ab  and  PI  may  not  be  interchangeable,  or 
even  similarly  sensitive  to  brand  placement  effects,  across  different  brands  and  product 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

OvCTVie\»  of  the  Eyperimeni  and  Subigcis 
TTie  experimem  was  condLCUKl  during  a single  adminismtion  in  December  1 997. 
Subjects  saw  the  first  twenty-five  minutes  of  the  film  RealUy  Biles.  One  hundred  fifty- 
three  subjects  completed  the  experiment,  all  of  whom  were  undergraduate  students  in  an 
introductory  advertising  course.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  subjects  were  female  and  44% 
were  male.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  subjects  were  majors  in  moss  communication,  while 

majors,  and  1 6%  reported  some  other  major.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  subjects  were 
juniors,  22%  were  seniors,  and  21%  were  sophomores.  Most  subjects  (56%)  reported 
annual  family  income  of  $60,000  or  more.  Sbt  percent  of  subjects  reported  annual  family 
income  of  $50,000  to  $59.999, 8%  reported  family  income  of  $40,000  to  $49,999, 3% 
percent  reported  family  income  of  $30,000  to  $39,999, 4%  reponed  family  income  of 
$20,000  to  $29,999,  and  5%  reported  family  income  below  $20,000.  Nineteen  percent  of 
subjects  did  not  know  or  did  not  report  annual  family  income. 

Most  subjects  were  relatively  Irequent  movie  viewers.  When  asked  how  often 

while  34%  aneod  movie  theaters  I 


vice  per  month,  14%  attend  i 
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per  mopih,  and  7%  utend  movie  tliealen  four  limes  or  more  in  on  average  fflonih.  When 
asked  how  often  in  an  average  month  they  waich  remal  movies  or  a videocasselte 
recoider  (VCRX  3%  said  never,  29%  said  once.  34%  said  twice,  19%  said  three  times, 
and  20%  reported  watching  rental  movies  more  than  ihiee  times  in  an  average  month, 
Subjecu  were  also  asked  which  types  (genres)  of  movies  are  their  favorites; 
sutoecu  had  the  option  of  listing  mote  than  one  type  Ninety-two  percent  of  subjects 
indicated  comedies  as  a favorite  type.  Several  other  movie  types  were  populnr  as  well- 
68%  of  sifojeeu  indicated  acUon  movies.  50%  indicated  dramas,  45%  indicated  romance 
movies.  45%  indicated  mysteries,  25%  indicated  animated  movies,  13%  indicated 
biographies,  and  9%  indicated  musicals  or  concert  films. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  subjects  reporting  having  seen  the  movie  Reallly  Bins  prior 
to  the  experiment,  while  42%  had  not  seen  the  movie  before.  Of  those  who  had  seen  the 
movie  before,  44%  had  seen  it  once,  23%  had  scon  it  twice.  9%  had  seen  it  three  limes, 
and  24%  reported  seeing  the  movie  four  or  more  limes  in  the  past. 

Most  subjects  reported  lildiig  and  paying  attention  to  the  movie  clip.  On  a one-lo- 
sevep-poinl  scale,  anchored  by  "I  strongly  disagree"  and  "I  strongly  agree”  respectively, 
subjects  tended  to  agree  with  several  stalemems  tapping  interest  in  and  liking  of  the 
movie  clip:  "1  liked  the  movie"  (M  - 6.33.  SB  = U5);  "the  characters  were  interesting" 
(M  = 6.32,  SD  - 1 .22);  •‘the  stoiy  was  believable"  CM  = 6.1 5.  Sfi  = I J3);  and  The  movie 
held  ray  nttenrion"  (M  - 6.39.  SD  - 1. 19). 

Chapler  3 outlined  how  several  items,  lapping  attitude  toward  a brand  and 


r dependent  variables; 
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hypoUwsized  lo  serve  m predictors.  The  following  section  reports  the  results  of  the 
Assossino  the  Reliahilitv  of  Measim-i 

The  dependent  variables  of  attitude  toward  die  brand  (Ab)  and  purchase  intention 
(PI)  were  both  measured  with  pairs  of  items.  If  a pair  of  items  reliably  measures  the  same 
underlying  construct,  then  responses  lo  both  items  should  be  consistent  for  the  same 
individual.  This  retjuiremenl,  referred  to  as  the  “internal  consistency"  of  items  designed 
to  measure  the  same  construct,  must  be  tested  before  the  items  can  be  reliably  combined. 

The  Pearson  product-moment  correlahon,  commonly  symbolized  as  r.  is  used  lo 
test  internal  consistency;  this  statistic  is  considered  a valid  description  of  the  relationship 
between  two  sets  of  scores  when  the  data  represent  ratio  or  interval  measurements,  the 
relationship  between  the  scores  can  be  assumed  to  be  linear,  and  the  distributions  of  the 
variables  are  assumed  comparable  (Wimmer  and  Dominick  1997), 

The  two  items  designed  lo  measure  aliirude  toward  the  brand  (Ab)  were  seven- 
point  scales.  One  item  was  anchored  by  “good"  and  "bad,"  while  the  other  item  was 
anchored  by  "I  like  it"  and  "1  dislike  it."  The  items  were  scored  so  that  higher  scores 
corresponded  to  more  positive  attitudes.  The  two  items  designed  lo  measure  purchase 
intention  for  the  brand  (PI)  were  also  seven-point  scales.  The  task  of  measuring  purchase 
inieotions  for  brands  which  ranged  &om  the  very  inexpensive  (for  example,  Snickcre 
candy  bars)  to  the  very  expensive  (for  example,  BMW  automobiles)  could  be 
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probl«n»Uc;  purchase  inlration  likely  involves  boih  ihe  desire  lo  acquire  a brand  and  the 
ready  resonrees  to  do  so.  The  first  item  tapping  PI  wis  anchored  by  “1  definitely  intend  to 
buy  if  and  -I  definitely  do  not  intend  to  buy  it.”  while  the  second  item  was  anchored  by 
“I  wouid  buy  it  ifl  could”  and  “I  would  not  buy  it  even  ifl  could.”  It  was  hoped  that  this 
second  PI  item,  in  particular,  would  help  reflect  Ihe  desire  lo  purchase  relevant  brands 
even  when  the  money  or  opponunity  to  do  so  is  not  immediately  at  hand. 

The  Pearson  r was  calculated  for  the  pairs  of  items  lapping  Ab  and  PI  lor  each 
brand  during  both  questionnaires;  Tables  4-1  and  4-2  give  Ihe  results  of  those 

assume  the  pans  of  items  meet  the  requirements  lor  inlemai  consistency.  Therefore,  in  an 
examination  of  the  dependent  variables,  the  pairs  of  items  (tapping  Ab  and  PI  for  each 
brand)  may  be  combined  to  form  single  measures  more  sensitive  than  are  single  items 


The  present  study  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  cfftcts  that  exposure  to  brand 
placements  may  have  in  driving  brand  attitude  change  and  enhancing  puichase  iniemioi 
but  also  with  identilying  the  processes  underlying  such  changes.  As  such,  structural 
analytical  models  (such  as  path  analysis)  are  well-suited  for  assessing  these  data. 
Structural  models  are  paniculariy  useful  for  analyzing  dau  collected  in  more  natural 


[g  Bewecn  Ptirsof  liem«  Mmcirinp 


Je  TowtfdUie  Brand  tAbi 


Milky  Way 
Rolling  Rock 


Note:  All  r values  signiflcai 


Table  4-2 

Cofrelarioni  Between 


Diet  Coki 
Diet  Peps 
BMW 


na  Measurioa  Pueehate  IrteiPon  for  the  Brand  rPtl 
Quest  I Quest  2 

id  .81 

.68  .67 

.92  .92 

.94  .89 

.93  .93 

.86  .92 

.97  .94 

.91  .93 

.46  .38 

.82  .77 

-70  .75 


signincanl  at  p<.0001. 
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inierrolalionships  among  a body  of  variables,  and,  where  correctly  applied,  enabling 
researchers  to  choose  between  competing  models  and  explanations  (Reis  1 982). 

Path  analyses  have  three  basic  aspects.  The  first  aspect,  the  path  diagram,  is  some 
piclonal  representation  of  a system  of  simultaneous  equolions;  it  shows  the  assumed 

or  covariances  to  paramelets,  were  outlined  by  Sewall  Wright  in  the  early  part  of  this 
centuiy.  The  third  aspect  is  the  power  of  path  analysis  to  distinguish  direct,  indirect,  and 
total  elfecls  of  one  variable  on  another.  Direct  effects  are  those  not  mediated  by  any  other 
variable.  Indirect  effects  operate  through  at  least  one  other  variable,  while  total  effects 
combine  direct  and  indirect  effects  (Bollen  1 989). 

A path  analysis  is  quite  analogous  to  a series  of  regression  analyses,  and  thus  it 

contains  the  same  limitations  as  regression  analysis.  Regression  analyses  do  not  show 
causality;  structural  models,  even  those  which  explain  a large  proportion  of  variance. 

data.  From  a path  analysis,  we  may  be  able  to  validly  conclude  ihni  Ihe  dala  are  more 
nearly  coosistenl  with  one  sel  of  conslrucls  than  with  another,  this  permits  some  causal 
inference  based  upon  disconfumalion  (Reis  1 982).  Staled  another  way,  "Uie  purpose  of 

the  data-  (Bollen  1 989,  p.  38),  So,  while  conducling  a path  analysis  as  part  of  the  present 
study  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  study,  it  will  nol  prove  one  explanation 


The  preseni  study  i 


prime  was  included  for  approximsiely  half  the  subjects,  as  discussed  earlier.  Individuals' 

motivation  to  look  for  identity-relevant  cues  in  a media  program  was  assumed  as  an 
important  variable  for  luidcrsianding  brand  placement  effects,  in  a completely  natural 
setting,  however,  only  a small  number  of  individuals  might  have  a high  level  of 

motivational  link  could  be  eaplored,  an  overt  prime  was  included;  this  enables  a lest  of 
whether  an  oven  prime  would  enhance  subjects’  awareness  oflbeirown  self- 
presenlationai  goals  and  thus  lead  to  deeper  processing  of  identity-relevant  brand 
infbrmption.  A random  assignment  procedure  was  closely  followed  so  ihatihe  two 
experimenlal  groups  (primed  and  control)  may  be  assumed  independent. 

So  that  the  manipulation  of  an  extemaJ  motivational  prime  could  be  checked, 
subjecis  were  asked  iheir  level  of  agreement  with  the  slatemcm.  “Before  I watched  the 
movie.  1 was  asked  to  look  for  ways  to  express  my  personality  to  others."  The  strongest 
level  of  agreemem  was  scored  as  seven  while  strongest  disagreement  was  scored  as  one. 
This  check  was  significant  (F  ( 1.  1 52)  = 25.78.  p < .0001 ).  Subjects  in  the  primed 
condition  had  a mean  score  of  6.48  (SD  = .95)  while  Ihose  in  the  control  condition  had  a 
mean  score  of  3.45  (SE=  1.73). 


Memory  for  the  Brands 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  2.  most  of  the  prior  research  into  brand  placement 


aided  recall,  aid 


nployed  u dependenl  mcasu 


appearance  is  indeed  importanl.  u it  mny  be  related  to  the  audience's  depth  of  processing 
of  the  brand  information.  In  the  present  study,  both  unaided  recall  and  recognition  were 
used  to  gauge  subjects'  mctnoiy  for  the  brand  appearances  in  the  movie  clip. 

Id  the  imoided  recall  measure,  subjects  were  asked  to  take  about  one  minute  and 
list  any  brand-name  products  they  remembered  from  the  movie;  they  were  also  asked  not 
to  eonte  back  to  that  list  at  a later  lime.  Overall,  subjects  correcUy  recalled  a mean  of 
4. 17  brands  from  the  movie  dip.  Subjeela  in  the  primed  condition  coirectiy  recalled  a 
mean  of  4.40  brands,  notdifrierenl  than  the  3.95  brands  correctly  recalled  on  average  by 
subjecisintheunprimedcondition(F(l,l51)  = 2.3,E<.i4).  The  recall  resulu  by  brand 
are  listed  in  Table  4-3. 


Table  4-3 

I fnairi^ri  Rfnnd  Periill 


Brand 

BMW 

Snickers 

Ford 

Pringles 

Cap 

Saab 

Rolling  Rock 
Diet  Coke 

Evian 

Minute  Maid 

Memorett 

SheU 


58  37.9 

56  36.6 

51  33.3 

43  28.1 

41  26.8 

41  26.8 

8 5.2 

6 3.9 
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Afler  subjects  were  asked  to  spend  about  one  minute  with  Ihe  unaided  recall  item, 
they  were  subsequently  shown  a list  of  brands  and  asked  to  indicate,  on  a seven-point 
scale,  their  level  of  confidence  that  each  brand  was  included  in  the  movie  dip.  For  each 


clip  was  also  included  in  this  brand  recognition  item.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
gauge  subjects’  accuracy  in  recognizing  a brand  rather  than  simply  a product  or  service 
category  (for  example,  separating  subjects  who  specifically  recognized  BMW  from  those 
who  remembered  some  type  of  foreign-made  sedan  and  guessed  at  the  brand).  Table  4-4 


shows  the  results  of  this  brand  recognition  measure. 


Td)le4-4 

Brand  Recounilinn  Scores 


Brand  Mean 

BMW  (#)  6.92 

Snickers  (#)  5.86 

Ford(#)  5.44 

Saab{«)  5.22 

DietCoke(tl)  5.19 

Rolling  Rock  {»)  5.10 
Budweiser  3.56 

Audi  2.97 

Diet  Pepsi  2.72 

Milky  Way  2.69 

Chevrolet  2.39 


SD 

0.68 

1.89 


I.% 

104 

1.88 

1.88 

1.61 

1.39 


Note:  Brands  maiked  with  (#)  were  showa  i 


actually  included  in  the  movie  clip  were  the  six  most  confidently  recognized  brands;  the 
bottom  five  in  recogruuon  were  not  part  of  the  movie  clip. 


vie  clip,  BMW  WB5  recogniz 


idi(F 


<1, 152)*  611. 6,  E < .001);  SaaBwu  also  recognized  more  than  was  Audi  (F(l,  151)  = 
99.4,  B <.001).  Ford  was  recognized  over  Chevrol«(F(l,  152)  = 227.1,  £ < .001), 
Snickers  was  recognized  over  Milky  Way  (F  (1.  152)  = 230.4,  e < .001 X Rolling  Rock 
was  tecognized  over  Budweiser  (E  (1 , 152)  • 42.64,  fi  < OOIX  and  Diet  Coke  was 
recognized  over  Diel  Pepsi  (F(l.  152)  = 141.6,e<  .001). 

The  presence  or  absence  ofllie  prime  had  no  elTect  on  brand  recognition.  Tests  of 
mean  reeognidon  scores  showed  no  significant  difierence  between  the  primed  and 
unprimed  groups  for  any  of  the  eleven  listed  brands. 


Aniludes  Toward  the  Bramisand  Inientiona 

While  subjects  in  the  present  study  had  a reasonably  strong  and  discriminating 

led  efTecls  occurred  for  those  included  brands.  All  brands  were  tested  for  changes  In 
the  first  to  the  second  questionnaire.  Table  4-5  diows  the  partem  of 


Table  4-5 

Anitude  Toward  ihe  Brand  (Ah'  Mean  Scon 


iieflionnaire  1 andOu 


Saab<«) 

Fordf#) 

Chcvrolel 


Snickers  (#) 
Milky  Way 
Rolling  Rock  (#) 
Budweiser 
Diet  Coke  («) 
Diet  Pepsi 


9.29 

9.S5 

9.06 


8.14 
9.48 

7.15 
5.90 


9.82  (•) 
9.16(*) 
8. 1 6 0 
5.93 


Notes:  Brands  marked  with  (#)  were  shown,  lueriiioned,  anrP'or  >iyd  in  the  movie  clip. 
Ab  scores  marked  with  (■)  changed  significantly  (p  < .01)  from  the  first  to  the 


change  in  Ab  aJler  subjects  saw  the  movie  clip;  five  of  the  brands  in  the  movie  clip 

Of  the  five  brands  not  in  the  movie  clip,  three  showed  a decrease  in  Ab,  one  showed  an 
increase,  and  one  showed  no  change. 


Those  results  t 


i in  Table  4-6. 
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Table  4-6 

Purehaae  linetuion  Toward  ilie  Brand  (Pll  Mean  Scoi«  fiii 

Oueationnaire  ? 


BMW((f) 

Saab(«) 

Ford (») 
Cbevrokl 

Snickers  <#) 

Rolling  Rock  (#> 
Budweiser 
Diet  Coke  (*) 
Diel  Pepsi 


11.07  0 

9.160 
8.90  0 
7.42  (•) 
5.41 


irked  with  (4)  were  shown,  meolloned,  and/or  used  in  the  movie  clip, 
narked  with  (•)  ehonged  significantly  (p  < .01)  from  the  first  to  the 


The  pattern  seen  in  brand  attitudes  was  even  more  pronounced  for  purchase 
intentions  Of  the  six  brands  in  the  movie  clip,  all  reflected  a signillcant  change  in  PI 
after  subjecis  saw  the  movie  clip;  five  of  those  six  brands  rellecled  an  increase  in 
purchase  intention  while  one  showed  a decrease.  Of  the  five  brands  not  included  in  the 
movie  clip,  only  rwo  showed  a change  in  PI  and  both  of  those  were  decreases. 

Exposure  in  the  movie  thus  led  to  changes  in  brand  aitiludes  and  purchase 
intBoUons  for  all  six  brands.  For  only  one  brand  (Ford)  was  this  a negative  change.  For 
the  Ford  brand,  the  context  of  exposure  in  the  movie  clip  was  brief  and  a bit  negaUve.  No 
such  pattern  was  apparent  for  ihe  brands  that  were  not  pan  of  the  movie  clip — and  \rtiere 
J.  they  were  more  often  negative  than  positive. 


changes  I 
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The  significanl  changes  in  Ab  oiul  PI  for  brands  in  the  movie  clip,  coupled  with  o 
milder  and  negollve  pattern  in  the  same  dependent  variables  for  brands  not  in  the  movie 
clip,  follows  the  hypothesized  model.  If  the  brands  in  the  movie  clip  were  not  evaluated 
dilfercmly  by  subjects  after  exposure  to  the  movie  clip  than  they  were  prior  to  exposure, 
then  inclusion  in  the  movie  clip  would  have  done  nothing  for  the  brand-  Similarly,  if  the 
panem  of  changes  in  Ab  and  PI  was  the  same  for  brands  not  included  in  the  movie  clip  as 
lor  those  in  the  movie,  then  the  chonges  in  Ab  and  PI  could  be  assumed  to  have  occurred 
from  a testing  effect  alone. 

Since  a unique  and  largely  positive  contribution  to  the  brands  resulted  ftom 
inclusion  in  the  movie  clip,  the  analysis  nexl  moves  towanJ  an  explanation  ofthai 
contribution  to  Ihe  bland. 


Identity  Trails  Perceived  in  the  Movie  Characlm 

Implicit  in  the  present  study  is  the  idea  that  not  only  will  brand  placement  often 
lead  to  a more  positive  evaluation  of  the  relevant  brand,  but  also  that  the  change  in 
evaluation  will  be  due  in  significanl  pan  to  audience  members'  use  of  identity-relevant 
infoimation  surrounding  the  brand  placement.  As  a first  step  in  assessing  the 
hypothesized  model,  it  must  be  determined  whether  subjects  distinguished  among  Hut 
movie  characters  on  the  basis  of  trails. 

Subjects  rated  each  of  the  five  characters  named  in  the  movie  clip  along  nine 
identity  traits;  siwressful;  responsible;  artistic;  fun-loving;  cool;  intelligent;  confident; 
attracUve;  and  molerialistic.  These  nine  traits  were  developed  from  a pretest  described 


PFf|  fi|P|  H 


^ju^lged 


also  judged  lo  be  Ihe  least  ‘Materialistic."  “L 
and  “attractive"  among  the  five  characters.  "I 
together  as  highest  on  being  most  "lesponsibl 


i"  was  judged  as  the  mo 
lel"  and  “Lclaina"  were 
Nile  "Lelaina"  and  "Troy”  were  judged 


Rather  than  judging  characters  only  along  some  single  dimension,  subjects 


not  viewed  as  etjually  discriminating  among  the  ehaiacleis.  For  example,  across  the  five 
characters  the  range  of  mean  scores  by  trait  ranged  from  4.36  for  “lesponsible"  and  4.24 
for  "successful"  to  1.51  for  "cool"  and  1.36  for  "intelligent.” 


Identity  Trails  to  be  Aonrooriaied  bv  the  Audience 
While  subjecu  made  important  distinctions  among  the  movie  characters,  it 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  subjects  were  also  motivated  to  display  certain  identic 
characteristics  themselves.  According  to  the  Model,  in  the  absence  of  such  molivation, 
Ihete  is  little  likelihood  that  audience  members  would  be  perauaded  by  ihe  use  of  brands 
in  the  movie  clip.  However,  il  was  expected  that  subjects  would  have  a relatively  high 
level  of  motivation  lo  meet  self-defining  goals  and,  thus,  that  persuasion  might  occur. 

separate  items,  subjects  indicated  their  beliefs  conceirung  each  of  the 
that  were  used  to  describe  the  movie  characters;  subjects  made  ratings 
It  scales,  with  higher  scores  indicating  greater  agreerneni.  The  self- 


Onlhieei 


cial  rewards. 


M«an  Rjiinp^of  Self  By  lden^i^  Traits 


“SelMescription": 


confidenl 


6-ir 

6.05* 

5.83* 

5.78“ 

5.65” 


SO 

0.94 

0.88 

0.97 

1.33 


5.44“  1.27 
4.69*  1.82 
4.16“  1.61 


"Judged  imponance": 


Trail  M 

confidem  6.43* 

ftm-loving  6.37* 

responsible  6.34* 


6.30* 

5.98* 

5.46' 

5.03' 

4.57“ 

2.16' 


SD 

0.95 


1.01 

I.OI 

1.18 

1.59 

1.81 

1.35 


"Need-lo-show": 

lEi! 


confidem 

responsible 


M SB 
5.88*  1.23 
5.73“  1.48 
5.70“  I.S2 
5.69*  1.49 
5.44“  1.55 
4.82*  1.66 
4.61'  1.84 
4.12“  1.86 
1.99*  1.19 


Note:  Entries  (in  ihe  same  column)  with  difTerenl  su 
SI  ibe  .05  level  by  Scheffe  jHocedtires 


upeiscripu  are  significantly  difTerenl 
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Table  4-9 
the  nine  trails  tea 

shows  Ihe  coirelalion  (Pearson’s  r)  among  the  three  items  for  each  of 

Table  4-9 
Conelauons  Am 

OE  Self-Description.  Imoonance.  and  Nee>i-tn-shmv  Rv  Irleniitv  Tmns 

"successful": 

describes  me  imnniienT  ir  shrsw 

important  to  sho 
1 need  to  show 

.36*  -— 

.14  .39* 

"fun-loving": 

desnHhesm.  imnort.nr  m show 

iinponani  to  shov 

.54* 

.18’  .35- 

"responsible"' 

describes  me  imrwTmni  m shnw 

iniponant  to  show 

.32*  — 

.30*  .43* 

describes  me 
important  to  show 

describes  me  iinoonant  to  .show 

.69’  — 

.50-  .71’ 

"mnlerinlisrir"* 

describes  me  imnnnani  to  show 

imponnnl  to  show 

.37*  — - 

.38*  .50* 

“intelligent’': 

important  to  show 
1 need  to  show 

-57*  — 

.26*  J5* 
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v*en  OIK  is  confidem  of  possessing  the  trail,  there  is  still  raotivalion  to  display  evidenc 


Subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  either  a primed  or  imprinted  condition  and,  as 
described  above,  subjects  in  the  two  condiHons  did  not  differ  signilicanlly  in  the  number 
of  brands  coirecUy  recalled  from  the  movie  clip,  Similariy.  tests  of  brand  recognidon  for 

between  the  primed  and  unprimed  groups.  However,  this  general  motivational  prime  may 
have  served  to  differeniiaie  the  two  experimental  groups  in  other  ways,  so  an 
investigation  was  necessaiy.  Should  the  two  groups  differ  substantially  on  the  dependent 
measures  of  attitude  toward  the  brands  and  purchase  intentions,  separate  analyses  would 
be  conducted  on  the  Model,  if  the  groups  were  largely  the  same  on  these  measures,  they 
might  be  combined  for  purposes  of  testing  hypotheses. 

The  effect  of  a strong  manipulation  should  be  seen  in  primed  subjects’  generally 
more  positive  attitude  toward  brands  in  the  film  clip  and  their  inlemion  to  purchase  those 
brands.  Table  4-10  shows  the  mean  scores,  by  priming  condition,  for  the  combined  two- 
item  brand  attitude  (Ab)  and  purchase  intention  <PI)  scales. 

The  priming  manipulation  produced  a significant  difference  in  brand  attitude  or 
purchase  intention  only  in  the  case  of  Saab;  primed  subjects  held  a more  posilive  attitude 
toward  Saab  and  a stronger  purchase  intention  than  did  non-primed  subjects.  No  other 
differences  ui  Ab  or  PI  were  seen  for  the  other  ten  brands,  so  it  would  appear  the  priming 
manipulation  produced  only  very  minimal  differences  between  the  groups.  Since  a 
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Srotq  on  Ab  and  PI  Scales  Fot  Piimed  «nd  Uncrimetl  Cmun 


: assumed  ooi  materially 


lOS 

recognition  according  to  experimental  group,  the  two  groups  were 
diRerent  and  were  combined  for  puiposes  of  testing  the  hypotheses. 

Effects  of  Prior  Viewing  of  the  Movie 

Eighty-nine  subjects  (58%)  reported  having  seen  Kealiiy  Biles  prior  to  this  study. 
Several  comparisons  were  made  between  subjects  who  had  seen  the  movie  before  and 
those  who  were  seeing  the  movie  for  the  first  lime. 

The  first  comparisons  involved  subjects'  reported  anendon  to  and  enjoyment  of 

choice  (they  enjoy  the  actors,  genre,  or  some  other  attribute  of  the  filmX  they  might  be 
expected  to  show  mote  interesl  in  the  movie  clip.  Prior  viewers  reported  finding  the 
movie  clip  more  uitcresting  (M  - 6.49)  and  attention-holding  (M  • 6.56)  than  did  those 
who  bad  not  seen  the  movie  (means » 6.08  and  6. 16.  respectively;  both  p's  < .04).  On  the 
measures  of  liking  the  movie  and  finding  the  movie  believable,  however,  there  was  no 

Despite  the  diffeixmces  in  interest  and  attendon.  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  the  number  of  brands  recalled  by  those  who  had  seen  the  movie  (M  = 4.37i 
and  those  t^o 
groups  io  reco{ 


ihadnot(M  = 3.89).  Further,  the 


Tests  of  Hvpoilie<if 


The  hypotheses  advanced  in  the  present  study  concern  reiaiionships  between 
viinables  which  are  pan  of  an  overaJI  model.  Thai  overall  model  is  itself  believed  to 
descnbe  aset  of  brand-specific  effects  possible  through  brand  placement.  The 
examination  of  hypothesized  relationsWps  should  slan  with  the  general  model,  followed 
by  mote  specific  llnJa  in  the  model. 

One  early  decision  in  model  coaslrucUon  involves  the  ordering  of  variables,  In 
some  cases,  the  ordering  is  plainly  diclaled  by  time.  For  example,  in  the  present  study  an 
individual's  preexisting  evaluation  of  a brand  clearly  precedes  exposure  to  a brand 
placement,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  any  change  in  evaluaUon  precipitated  by  the 
brand  placeraem.  In  other  cises,  when  no  such  temporal  guideline  is  SK»renl,  theoiy 
must  be  the  gutde  (Reis  1982).  The  literature  review  provided  guidelines  for  the  order  of 

vels  only  in  a single 
retimated  by  regression 


vs  for  the  consDuction  of  a recursive  model,  or  or 
rtioiL  Since  the  model  isrecursivc,  path  coeRide 


weights  (Reis  1982). 

In  ihis  study,  the  overall  model  may  be  examined  with  many  combinations  of 
brands,  identity  traits,  and  charactera.  In  many  (if  not  most)  cases,  these  combinations  are 
not  readily  comparable  to  one  another.  The  analysis  here  bvolves  an  examination  of 

are  consisicnl  with  hypotheses.  The  models  may  be  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  overall 
variance  explained;  the  squared  multiple  correlation,  a stadstic  that  is  independenl  of 
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calculslior  (so  thal  ihe  model  is  idcmified).  bui  for  purposes  of  claritj'  and  simplicjiy  are 

While  an  examinalior  ofihc  model  across  all  eombinalions  of  (1)  brands  in  the 
movie,  (2)  ehoraclers  who  were  paired  with  the  brands  in  the  movie,  and  (3)  idemiiy  mil 
would  not  be  a valid  or  enlightening  one,  the  model  must  be  eimrained  across  several 
comparable  comblnaUons  so  lhat  lu  predieUve  power  (and  that  of  the  individual  paths) 
may  be  assessed.  As  a starting  point,  we  could  examine  the  combination  ofn  brand 

which  showed  significant  change  in  Ab  and/or  PI,  a character  who  was  individually  and 

Consider  the  match  of  the  ‘‘Michaer  character  with  Saab.  Michael  drove  a Saab 
in  the  film  clip,  and  no  other  characler  was  shown  with  the  Saab  brand.  Soab  was 
generally  well-remembered  from  the  clip:  there  was  also  a subslantial  change  In  Ab  and 
PI  for  Saab  after  subjects  saw  the  movie  clip.  Further,  subjects  saw  in  Michael  a mix  of 
positive  and  negative  traits  including  success,  responsibility,  and  mnurtialism.  In  short, 
there  is  a significant  impact  on  the  brand  and  a great  deal  of  variance  to  be  explained, 

be  successful.  The  results  ofthese  analyses  areshown  in  Figures  4-2  and  4-3.  Inlhis 
combination,  where  a character  judged  as  best  exemplifying  a posilive  trait  was 
exclusively  paired  with  the  brand,  the  model  is  strong.  The  predictors  in  the  model  b 
total  account  for  SS%  of  the  variability  in  attitude  toward  Saab  and  55%  of  Ihe  variability 


ntion  for  Saab  aflersubje 


vie  clip.  Mor 
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Notes:  Nooslgnificanl  paths  removed. 

Model  x'-l8.37.p<.02. 

Squared  multiple  coirelalion  of  Saab  Ab  = .58. 

Squared  multiple  coirelalion  of  "using  Saab  shows  I am  successful"  • .21. 


Path  Analysis  Results  for  > ' 


Notes:  NoiuigniflcAM  paths  removed. 

Model  x’=  16.29, p<.04. 

Squared  multiple  cotrclailon  of  Saab  Pi  • .55. 

Squared  multiple  correlalion  of  “using  Saab  shows  I am  successful"  = .21. 


Figure  4-3 

• Saab  / Michael  / Successful  Combination  on  PI 


The  first  hypothesis  (HI ) sated  that  the  more  beneficial  an  identity  trait  is  judged 
to  be.  the  greater  the  individual's  motlvaiioD  to  claim  and  display  that  trait.  In  this 
analysis,  the  importance  assigned  to  showing  success  to  others  (“success  is  important  to 
show’T  is  strongly  and  positively  related  to  the  motivation  to  display  success  H need  to 
show  success").  This  lesuh  supports  H I . 

The  second  hypothesis  (H2)  posited  that  the  greater  one's  motivation  to  claim  and 
display  a trait,  the  more  inilily  assigned  a brand  in  conveying  that  trail  to  others.  In  Ihis 
case,  the  need  to  show  success  was  significantly  and  posiliveiy  linked  to  the  belief  that 
driving  a Saab  will  demonsuale  success  to  others.  H2  is  supported. 

The  third  hypothesis  (H3)  posited  that  the  more  closely  a character  is  associated 

wiJI  be  Judged  in  conveying  that  liaiL  In  this  case,  the  degree  to  which  Michael  is  viewed 

that  driving  a Saab  will  show  success  to  olhers  ("using  Saab  shows  I am  successful").  H3 
is  supported. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  set  (H4a  and  H4b)  staled  that  the  utility  assigned  to  a brand 
in  conveying  a desired  trail  is  positively  related  to  the  desire  for  that  brand.  In  this  case, 
there  was  a very  strong  positive  relationship  between  subjects'  beiieflhat  driving  a Saab 
would  show  olhers  they  are  successful  (“using  Saab  shows  I am  sueeessfiir)  and  both  Ab 
and  PI  for  Saab  after  watching  the  movie  clip;  these  results  support  H4. 


While  the  model  proved  enllghlening  for  this  particular  combinatiDn.  a more 
complete  analysis  should  iodudc  this  character  / brond  pairing  across  other  iraits-bolh 
traits  not  so  closely  associated  with  iJiis  character  and  more  negative  traits  that  were 

to  Michael.  Saab,  and  the  power  to  display  the  trait  of  being  fun-loving;  Michael  was 
judged  to  be  the  least  fun-loving  character  among  die  five  in  the  movie  clip.  Figures  4-4 
and  4-d  show  the  results  of  this  combination. 

In  this  case,  the  character  and  brand  have  not  changed  but  the  relationship  to  the 
trait  has;  the  character  was  not  judged  to  have  the  ‘'fun-loviog"  trait.  The  modersoverall 
predictive  power  dropped,  and  several  path  coefficients  changed  dramatically.  Perhaps 
most  telling,  the  path  eoefficienls  representing  H4  dropped  from  very  high  values  (.91 
and  .98)  to  nonsignJficance.  The  perceived  ability  of  Saab  to  convey  a fun-loving  quality 
was  not  a predictor  of  Ab  or  PI  after  subjects  saw  the  movie  clip. 

Note  two  other  particular  changes  in  path  coeffidenla.  First,  recall  of  the  brand 
became  a much  more  important  predictor  of  purchase  intention  than  was  the  case  with  the 
prior  combinaiioa  Where  no  new  identity-relevant  infoimation  was  offered  in  the  movie 
clip,  simple  recall  of  the  brand's  appearance  assumes  a more  important  role.  Second,  the 
palb  from  "need  to  show  I am  fiui-loving"  to  'hising  Saab  shows  1 am  fun-loving" 
(describing  H2)  is  no  longer  significant  when  the  character  is  not  judged  as  having  the 
trait  of  being  fun-loving. 


Nonsigniflcsnt  psUis  removed. 

Model  x'  = 3-60,  NS. 

Squared  multiple  conelalion  of  Saab  Ab  = .SI. 

Squared  mulliple  correlation  of  “using  Saab  shows  I am  fun-loving”  = ,22. 


Figure  4-4 

Path  Analyeie  itouli|S  fpp  Michael  / Fun-loving  Comhination  on  Ah 


Note:  Nonsigniricanl  paths  removed. 

Model  x^=  3.71, NS. 

Squared  multiple  correlation  of  Saab  PI  = .46. 

Squared  multiple  correlation  of 'niaiiig  Saab  shows  I am  fun-loving"  ■=  .IB. 


Figure  4-5 

Path  Analysis  Results  for  Saab  / Michael  / Fun-loving  Combination  on  PI 


US 


The  model  can  also  be  examined  when  a more  negative  trail— maierialism-is 
strongly  aasoclaled  with  the  character.  Michael  was  judged  to  be  the  most  msteriallsilc  of 


the  cJiaraclets.  Figures  4-d  and  4-7  show  the  results  of  eombining  Michael.  maieriaJism, 


Modefx'-5.63!NS. 

Squared  multiple  correlation  of  Saab  Ab  • .52. 


Path  Analysis  Results 


Figure  4-6 
.Jor  Saab/Michael/h 
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Notes:  Nonsigniricanl  paths  removed. 

Model  x*-4.32.NS. 

Squared  multiple  correlation  of  Saab  Pl  = .46. 

Squared  multiple  correlation  of’^ising  Saab  shows  I am  materialistic"*  .01. 


Figured-? 

Path  Analysis  Results  for  Saab  / Michael  / Matenalistic  Combination  on  PI 


positive  trail  (refer  to  Figures  4-2  and  4-3).  The  H3  link  (from  “Michael  is  maierialislic" 
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to  "using  Sasb  shows  I am  malerinJistic")  and  the  H2  link  (irom  "1  need  lo  show  I am 
molerialislic"  lo  "u»ng  Saab  shows  I am  maleriaJistic")  are  no  longer  significant.  In  sum, 

associated  with  the  characler  is  a more  negotivc  one,  the  model  is  nor  as  enplanoloiy. 

The  preceding  analyses  look  one  characler-lo-brand  link  and  compared  the  Model 
across  dilTerent  trails.  For  a further  exploration  of  the  robustness  of  the  Model's 
explanation,  the  next  analyses  begin  with  a group  of  traits.  These  traits  differ  according 
10  the  level  of  motivation  subjects  reported  for  displaying  the  trait. 

As  an  example,  subjects  placed  "responsible"  in  the  set  of  the  traits  they  felt  the 
gioaicsi  need  to  show  others  (sec  Table  4-1 0).  Lelalna  and  Michael  were  both  rated  as 

Troy  was  exclusively  paired  with  the  Snickers  brand  in  the  movie  clip.  Does  the  Model 
explain  the  significant  change  in  piuohase  intention  for  Snickers  in  terms  oflhc  Troy-to- 
responsible  conrrecliun?  Figuies  4-S  and  4-9  ^ow  the  results  of  the  path  analyses. 

This  combination  is  in  many  ways  compan^le  to  the  Soab/Micbsel/fun-loving 
combination  (Figures  4-4  end  4-5).  In  both  coses,  a desired  trail  is  poorly  represented  by 
a character:  in  both  cases,  the  H4  paths  from  "using  the  brand  shows  I have  the  trait"  to 
Ab  and  PI  are  weak  or  nonexistent  (significant  in  only  one  of  four  analyses). 

Contrast  this  result  with  one  from  a Troy-to-Snickers  link  that  also  includes  a trail  that 
Troy  is  strongly  peroeived  to  have.  Troy  was  rated  highly  on  being  cool,  ao  we  would 
expect  analyses  of  the  SnickersfTroy/cool  combination  to  both  show  more  overall 


Model^^-S.ST^NS. 

Squai«d  multiple  correlation  of  Snickers  Ab  “ .60. 

Squared  multiple  correlation  of  ~uaing  Snickers  shows  I am  rcsjxmsible' • .07. 


PaUi  Analysis  Results  for  Snickers  / Troy ' Responsible  Combiialion  on  At? 


Notes:  Nonsignificanl  paths  removed. 

Model  x'*  10-50. NS. 

Squared  multiple  correlation  of  Snickers  PI  = .63. 

Squared  multiple  correlalion  ofuslng  Snickers  ^ows  I am  responsible"  = .06. 


Figure  4-9 

Path  Analysis  Results  for  Snickers  / Tiov  / Responsible  Combinauon  on  PI 


predictive  power  and  show  stronger  liidts  from  "using  Snickers  shows  I iim  cool"  to  Ab 
and  PI  for  Snickers.  Figures  4-10  and  4-1 1 show  the  results  of  these  path  analyses. 


Notes:  Nonsignificant  paths  removed. 

Model  x“=3.97,NS. 

Squared  multiple  correlation  of  "using  Snickcis  shows  I am  cool"  *■  .24. 


Figure  4-10 

Path  Analysis  Results  for  Snickeis  / Troy  / Cool  CombiMUon  on  Ab 
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Notes:  Nonsignificant  pellis  removed. 

Model  2.46,  NS. 

Squared  multiple  correlation  of  Snickers  PI  ° .69. 


Patii  Analysis  Results  for  Smckers  /Trov ! Cool 
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Even  though  subjects  did  not  generaJiy  feel  s high  level  of  motivation  to  display 

one  (squared  multiple  correlations  of.dS  versus  .60  for  Ab  and  .69  versus  .63  for  PI).  A 
stronger  characler'tO'lrait  linh  appears  vital  for  enhartcing  explanatory  power.  The  H2 
Unh  was  mildly  posilivc  in  ihe  Troy/cool  combination  (.08).  as  subjects  made  some 
association  of  the  need  to  show  tbemselves  to  be  cool  with  the  belief  that  eating  a 
Snickers  bar  will  demonstrate  the  quality  of  cxwl  to  others.  In  the  Troy/respon»ble 
combination,  however  (Figures  4<8  and  4-9),  the  H2  link  was  negative  (•,  16).  The  H3 

coefficient  is  .33  in  Figures  4-10  and  4-11.  but  only  .12  in  Figures  4-8  and  4-9.  The  H4a 

comparable  link  for  being  "resportsible”  (.24).  The  H4b  link  from  ‘bising  Snickers  shows 
I am  cool"  to  PI  (.54)  Is  much  stronger  than  was  Ihe  comparable  link  in  Figure  4-9 

not  highly  desired  for  display  to  oibeis,  still  reflected  support  for  HI.  H2.  H3.  and  H4. 

A similar  characler-to-trml  link  involves  Lelaina  and  attractiveness.  Subjects  did 
not  rate  highly  their  motivation  to  show  themselves  as  arttaclive,  but  they  rated  Lelaina  as 
significandy  Ihe  most  attractive  character.  Lelaina  was  seen  driving  a BMW  (given  to  her 
by  her  father)  in  the  movie,  and  was  the  only  character  driving  a BMW.  Figures  4-12  and 
4-13  show  analyses  ofihe  combination  of  BMW,  Lelaina.  and  amactiveDess.  The  overall 
variance  in  Ab  and  PI  explained  fell  to  .38  and  .44.  respectively,  and  the  pattern  of 
significant  paths  changed  somewhat  from  the  SoickeraTroy/cool  combination. 
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Notes:  Noiuignificsuit  paths  removed. 

Model  x^=4.61,  NS. 

Squared  multiple  coirelaiiun  of  BMW  Ab  > .38. 

Squared  multiple  correlation  or~uslng  BMW  shows  i am  attiecllve''  = .15. 


Path  Analysis  Results  for  BMW  / Lalaioa  / Attractive  Combination  t 


Notes:  NoosigiuRcanl  paths  removed. 

Model  x'=8-94,  NS. 

Squared  multiple  correlation  of  BMW  PI  = .44. 

Squared  multiple  correlation  of -using  BMW  shows  1 am  attractive’'  = .14. 


Figure  4-13 

Pith  Analysis  Resula  for  BMW  /'lelaina  / Attracuve  Combination  on  PI 


The  HI,  H2,  H3,  and  H4a  links  are  significant  and  positive,  though  the  H4a  link  is 
fairlywcak.  in  this  case,  however,  the  H4b  link  iano  longer  significant.  Thebreakdown 
of  the  explanatoiy  model  at  the  H4  link  in  this  particular  cose  may  lelale  to  how  the  trait 
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of  annctivoiess  is  perceived.  As  Rientioned,  showing  oneself  lo  be  etiraclive  was  not  a 
strong  motivation  for  the  subjects  in  this  study.  Further,  subjects  may  consider 

conveyed  through  product  use  (especially  a product  such  as  a car). 

Finally,  as  a contrast,  a trait  which  was  rated  highly  on  the  "need  lo  show"  is 
considered.  The  trait  with  the  highest  mean  rating  on  “need  to  show"  was  confidence, 
and  the  mean  score  for  Michael  on  confidence  was  the  highest  among  the  characters 
(though  the  score  was  not  significanlly  higher  than  that  for  Lelaina  at  the  .05  level). 
Figures  4-14  and  4*15  show  the  combination  of  Saab,  Michael,  and  showing  confidence. 

As  display  of  the  trait  is  more  highly  desired,  the  squared  multiple  coireWon 
rises  and  the  paths  described  by  H4  are  again  significani.  The  HI,  H2,  and  H3  links  are 
positive  and  significant  as  well. 
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Notes:  NoRsigci/lcem  paths  leinoved. 

Model  x^=!8.90.p<.02. 

Squared  mullipie  correlation  of  Saab  Ab  = 

Squared  multiple  coirebtion  of ‘hising  Saab  shows  I am  confident"  • . 13. 


Figure  d-I4 

Path  Analysis  Results  for  Saab  / Michael ! Confident  Combination  on  Ab 
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Nous:  Nonsignificani  padis  removed. 

Model  x’=  19.83.p<.02. 

Squared  muliiple  coirelalion  of  Saab  PI  = .52. 

Squared  muldple  coirelalion  of  "using  Saab  shows  I am  confident"  • .13. 


esulls  for  Saab  / > 


Path  Analysis  Re 
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Summary  of  RpsuIls 

Tliisstudy  was  conceived  around  the  idea  that  the  efTwU  of  brand  placemenc 
could  not  be  adequalely  explained  by  pre-existing  brand  auitudes  and/or  menioty  for  Ibe 
brand  placement;  given  the  depth  of  audiences'  relations  with  media  characten.  a model 
incorporating  audiences'  processing  and  use  of  idenilly-televajil  infoimalion  is  needed. 
Further,  the  use  of  idendty-relevant  Information  in  the  brand  placement  was  hypothesized 
to  have  several  related  links:  where  traits  are  viewed  ns  Important  to  display  for  others, 
individuals  feel  more  motivation  to  display  those  traits;  the  motivation  to  display  specific 

greater  the  perceived  value  of  tbe  brand  in  displaying  the  trait;  and  tbe  greater  the 

Ail  of  these  hypothesized  links  were  supported  to  some  degree  in  the  combinations 
analyzed  above.  Further,  the  impact  of  brand  piacement.  in  the  forms  of  enhanced  brand 
attitudes  and  putchnse  intentions,  was  robust  across  expensive  and  inexpensive  brands. 

Evidence  for  the  four  hypotheses  varied  according  to  the  character-to-trait 
combinnuon  studied.  In  all  seven  eombinalioits,  H I (the  link  from  imporiance  given  to 
display  ofa  trait  to  motivation  to  display  that  trail)  was  supported,  as  the  link  was 
positive  and  significant.  There  was  only  mixed  support  for  the  H2  link  (from  the  Deed  to 
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to  otben)  was  supported.  Only 


trail  and  the  value  of  a paired  brand  in  conveying  the  Q 
in  the  combination  of  Saab.  Michael,  and  maicrialiam  (Figures  4-6  and  4-7)-wberea 
negative  trail  was  involved— was  the  H3  link  not  significant.  In  six  of  the  seven 
combinations,  the  H4a  link  (from  the  value  of  a paired  brand  in  conveying  a trait  to  others 
to  Ab)  was  supported;  the  contbinalion  of  Saab,  Michael,  and  fiui-loving  (where  the 
character  was  not  perceived  to  have  the  trail)  was  the  lone  exception,  bt  the  combinations 
of  Saab,  Michael,  and  fun>loviDg  (Figure  4-6),  Troy,  Snickers,  and  responsible  (Figure  4- 
9),  and  BMW.  Lelainn.  and  atonctiveness  (Figure  4-13)  the  H4b  link  was  not  significant. 
Two  of  those  combinabons  also  involved  poor  character-to-traii  matches,  so  they  are 
undenrtandable  from  the  conceplual  model. 


Overall,  the  analysis  of  difierent  combinations  of  brands,  traits,  and  characters 
provides  support  for  HI , H3.  and  H4.  with  mixed  results  for  H2.  Across  combinations, 
the  path  analyses  explained  as  little  as  38%  of  the  variance  in  Ab  and  44%  of  the  variance 
in  PI  for  the  brand  following  the  movie  clip;  the  analyses  also  explained  up  to  65%  of  the 
variance  in  Ab  and  69%  of  the  variance  in  PI.  Generally,  less  variance  was  explained  in 

positive  trait  (though  the  BMW/Leloina/anractive  combination  was  an  exception).  More 
variance  in  Ab  and  PI  was  explained  when  the  character  is  judged  to  have  the  relevant 


There  was  also  a substantial  range  of  variance  explained  in  the  brands'  perceived 
utility  in  conveying  trails.  Among  the  Ab  models,  the  lowest  multiple  squared  correlation 
was  .02  (the  variance  explained  in  "using  Saab  shows  I am  materialistic")  and  the  highest 
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figure  was  .24  (in  ~using  Snickers  shows  I am  caol'').  Among  the  PI  models,  the  lowest 
variance  esplained  was  .01  (in  “using  Saab  shows  1 am  materialistic")  and  the  most 
variance  explained  was  .26  (in  “using  Snickers  shows  I am  cool").  Again,  more  variance 
in  brands'  utility  in  conveying  traits  to  others  was  explained  when  the  character  was 
judged  to  have  the  relevant,  positive  trait.  Thus,  particular  placement  executions  can 
affect  not  only  Ab  and  PI,  but  also  judgments  of  the  brand's  power  in  helping  convey 

In  the  most  typical  cases  of  brand  placement,  where  easily  available  brands  are 
paired  with  characlers  who  possess  one  or  more  deniable  nits,  the  Model  explains  much 
ofthe  variation  in  subsequent  desire  for  the  brand.  Importantly,  the  conceptual  approach 
taken  in  this  sludy—relating  the  effectiveness  of  placement  to  its  utility  in  helping 
audiences  display  desired  identity  traits— provides  incremental  explanation  over  and 
above  bremd  recall  and  preexisting  purchase  intentions. 


CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSIONS 

This  disscrlahon  invesiigaied  audience  eflecls  of  brand  placements,  using  a 
ftaraewort;  suggested  by  impression  management  research.  Some  important  advances  to 
the  existing  brand  placement  literature  were  made  in  the  process.  Not  only  were  the 
changes  in  brand  attitudes  and  purchase  intentions  consistently  strong  for  brands 
appealing  bi  Die  movie  clip,  they  were  also  largely  confined  to  those  brands  which  did 
appear  (and  not  to  competing  brands  which  did  not  a^ear).  importantly,  a mechanism 
related  to  personal  identity  display  was  found  to  explain  brand  placement  impact  to  a far 
greater  extent  than  does  niemoiy  alone-a  mechanism  involving  individuals'  desire  to 
appropriate  brands  which  reflected  positive  trails  shown  by  the  program  characters. 

Three  of  the  four  hypotheses  underlying  the  proposed  mechanism  were  consistently 
supported,  while  a fourth  was  suppoitcd  only  in  situations  involving  desired  traits  which 
were  strongly  associated  with  a relevant  movie  character. 

One  surprising  result  in  the  present  study  concerned  the  impact  ofanbidabllily  on 
desire  for  the  brand,  especially  the  component  of  desire  for  the  bland  related  to  piuchase 
intention.  While  more  positive  brand  nnitudes  might  result  flora  brand  placement  for 
almost  any  type  of  product,  we  might  expect  that  significant  increases  in  purchase 
mtemion  would  not  occur  for  high-priced  brands.  Audience  members  might  like  a brand 
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of  purchase.  However,  the  significanl  increoses  in  purchase  inlenlions  occurred  both  in 
very  low-priced  brands  (such  ns  Snickers  and  Diet  Coke)  and  in  very  high-priced  brands 
(such  as  BMW  and  Saab). 

Why  the  significant  increases  in  both  brand  attitudes  and  purchase  intentions, 
even  fbr  high-priced  brands?  One  possible  explanation  is  that,  while  the  brands  ace 
expensive,  the  context  surrounding  their  bclusion  in  Ibe  movie  may  have  made  the 
bmnds  seem  relatively  attainable  for  the  audience.  The  expensive  brands  (BMW  and 
Saab)  were  shown  being  used  by  young  adults  who  were  only  a few  years  older  than  the 
subjects  in  the  study.  Perhaps  subjects  saw,  through  the  experiences  of  these  young 
professionals,  a greater  possbility  of  purchasing  these  brands  themselves.  Had  the 
characters  in  the  movie  been  older,  or  otherwise  less  like  the  subjects  in  the  study,  the 
pattern  of  results  might  hove  been  difTerenl. 


Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  results  of  this  study  arc  encouraging,  but  they  remain  a first  step  in 
reliability  and  validity  may  limit  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  Irom  this  study. 

Reliability  and  Validity 

The  issues  of  reliability  and  validity  must  be  addressed  before  any  conclusions  are 
yield  consistent  results  over  repealed  administrations  or  nliemate  forms  (Cook  and 
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Campbell  1979).  In  ibis  study,  coirelalion  eoefliciems  were  calculsied  lo  suess  the 

inlenul  consistency  of  scpine  poin  of  items  putponed  to  measure  the  siune  underlying 
construct;  in  all  cases,  the  pairs  ntei  the  crileria  for  confirming  an  adequate  level  of 

Validity  is  a larger  issue,  involving  the  best  available  appmimalion  to  the  truth  or 
lalsity  about  propositions  (Cook  and  Campbell  1979).  Four  major  categories  of  validity- 
intemal,  external,  coostruct.  and  statistical  conclusion  validiiy-deserve  attemion  before 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  this  study.  Internal  validity  refera  to  our 
ability  to  infer  that  a relationship  between  two  variables  is  causal;  its  essance  is  the 
accounting  for  third-variable  nllemali  ve  explanations  of  presumed  two-variable 
relationships.  External  validity  refers  to  the  ability  to  Infer  that  a presumed  causal 

Constnict  validity  concerns  the  possibility  that  an  operation  meant  to  represent  one 
particular  cause  or  effect  can  be  construed  in  terms  of  more  than  one  construct.  Statistical 
conclusion  validity  concerns  drawing  correct  conclusions  about  the  covariation  among 
variables  (Cook  and  Campbell  1 979). 

internal  Validity 

Cook  and  Campbell  (1979)  specified  a number  of  threats  to  internal  and  exiemal 

relevant  to  this  study  is  ''ambiguity  about  the  direction  of  causal  influence."  This  is  a 
panicufar  threat  in  correlational  studies  that  are  cross-sectional,  when  it  is  often  plausible 
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that  A could  cau$e  B or  lhai  B could  cauje  A.  While  many  of  ihe  relaiionahips  speeifled 
in  Ihe  presem  snidy  could  be  ordered  on  ibe  basis  of  either  Iheoiy  or  dear  leoiporal 
pailems.  for  some  reladonships  the  paths  might  be  open  to  debate. 

Three  issues  involved  with  the  administration  of  the  study  might  have  led  to 
validity  concerns.  The  fustis  the  issue  ofthe  motivational  prime.  Whilethe 
manipuluion  check  showed  a statistically  signiricanl  dilTerence  in  knowledge  of  the 
prime  between  groups,  there  are  some  practical  concerns.  Subjects  in  the  primed 
condition  were  generally  quite  sure  that  they  had,  in  fact,  been  printedt  Ihe  mean  score  on 
confldettce  that  the  pnme  had  occurred  was  very  high.  Subjects  not  in  the  primed 

ofthescalettheiranswers  were  clustered  about  the  center  of  Ihe  scale.  So.  it  is  possible 
that  subjects  in  the  primed  condition  knew  they  bad  been  primed  but  many  subjects  in  Ihe 
unprimed  condition  simply  were  not  sure.  This  may  have  served  to  mute  actual 
differences  between  subjects  in  the  two  groups. 

Another  area  of  some  concern  is  that,  given  a fairly  long  pair  of  questionnaires 

subjects  became  fatigued  and  hurried  to  finish.  A briefer  questionnaire,  or  a slightly 
stronger  pattern  of  results. 

A third  area  of  concern  is  the  possibility  of  demand  charBcterislics.  Demand 
istics  "inciude  ail  aspects  of  the  experiment  which  cause  the  subject  to  perceive, 
and  act  upon  what  he  believes  is  expected  or  desired 


interpret,  i 


lofhim  by  Ihe 
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cxperimCTler’'  (Sawyer  1975,  p.  20).  Su^'ects  may  adopl  one  of  several  roles:  ihe  "good” 
role,  in  which  one  tries  to  confirm  what  one  believes  to  be  the  experimental  hypothesis; 
the  "faithful*  role,  in  which  one  closely  follows  insmiciioiis  and  is  nearly  docile  in  the 
research  setting;  the  "negalive*  role,  bi  which  one  tries  to  disconfinn  a suspected 
cxpenmenlai  hypothesis;  or  the  "apprehensive*  role,  in  which  a subject  worries  about 
performance  io  the  research  selling.  Biases  may  result  &om  the  "good"  or  "negative" 
roles.  Bias  should  not  occur  if  subjects  assume  the  “faithfiiT  role.  The  impact  of  the 
"apprehensive"  role  is  the  most  ambiguous  and  unpredictable  (Sawyer  1 975). 

The  possibility  exists  that  a number  of  subjects  adopted  the  "good"  role.  cotrecUy 
guessing  the  putposesofthestudyand  aligning  their  responses  accordingly.  However,  it 
is  unlikely  (hat  such  demand  chaiacierisllcs  drove  the  results  of  the  present  study.  The 
results  were  not  uiufann~*one  brand  mentioned  in  the  film  clip  (Ford)  was  subsequently 
rated  more  negatively  on  both  Ab  and  PI.  Further,  if  hypothesis'guessing  was  a major 

among  subjects  in  the  primed  condition.  As  noted  above,  there  were  very  few  differences 
in  the  responses  of  primed  subjects  versus  iinprimed  subjects. 

In  fimire  research  that  employs  similar  methods,  a number  of  steps  could  be  taken 
to  alleviate  concents  about  demand  characteristics.  A cover  sioiy  could  be  presented  to 
subjects,  which  might  lessen  the  possibility  of  hypothesis-guessing  regarding  the  role  of 

the  first  questionnaire  in  the  present  snidy-could  be  presented  much  earlier;  separating 
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these  queshoits  in  time  from  the  subsequent  presentation  of  a program  stimulus  could 
lessen  the  chance  ofhypolhesis'guessing  aswell. 

External  Validity 

Issues  ofextetiuii  validity  are  also  a particular  concern,  given  the  artificiality  of 
the  movie  viewing  situation.  Subjects  were  in  a forced  viewing  situation  and  saw  only  a 
short  portion  of  a feature  film  (rather  than  the  entire  film,  as  they  would  in  a more  natural 
movie  viewing  environment).  The  combination  of  a short  movie  clip  and  n clear  testing 
situation  might  have  inflated  the  level  of  attention  paid  to  the  movie  and  thus  led  to 
inflated  recall  pctoentages  and  recognition  scores.  The  recall  percentages  r^rted  in 
Chapter  4 should  not  be  taken  as  repiesentalive  of  the  typical  memoiy  for  brands  placed 

It  also  is  not  clear  that  the  results  can  be  gcneialized  to  other  programs  or 
audiences.  Subjects  represented  a convenience  sample  that  was  concentrated  in  a nairow 
agegmitp  and  socioeconomic  stnius.  so  the  applicability  of  the  model  to  other  parts  of  the 
population  remains  an  open  question.  Further,  it  is  far  from  certain  whether  other  types 
of  movies,  or  even  television  shows  or  other  media  vehicles,  would  elicit  a similar  pattern 
of  processing.  While  the  results  of  the  piesem  study  are  encouraging  for  our 
understanding  of  brand  placement  effects,  it  may  be  the  case  that  these  effects  are 
combined  to  fairly  narrow  instances.  Future  research  will  be  needed  to  establish 


i in  this  study. 
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CoMgucI  V»lidiiy  and  Suxiiaical  Conclusion  Validity 

Cook  and  Campbell  (1979)  list  a number  of  poicniial  Ihreals  lo  both  construct 
volidily  and  slslisdcal  conclusion  validity.  Among  the  Ihreals  to  construct  validity  are 
inadequate  explication  of  measures  prior  to  data  collection,  evaluation  apprehension, 
experimenter  expectancies,  and  restricted  generalizability  across  constructs.  In  the 
present  study,  Ihe  measures  of  Ab  and  PI  were  well  established  from  prior  studies  by 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  present  study,  an  acceptable  fit  between  constructs  and  the 
measures  designed  to  lap  those  consinicts.  As  Cook  and  Campbell  (1979)  point  out. 
though,  researchers  “can  use  the  obtained  peltcm  of  data  to  erlil  one's  thinking  about  both 
the  cause  and  effect  constnicis.  and  one  can  suggest,  after  ihefaei,  other  constructs  that 
might  fit  the  dam  better  than  those  with  which  the  experiment  began"  (p.  69,  emphasis  in 
the  original).  The  process  of  oblaioing  Ihe  best  measures  for  anticipated  consmicls  is 


Among  the  Ihieais  to  statistical  conclusion  validity  are  low  statistical  power,  low 
reliability  of  measures,  and  random  heterogeneity  of  respondents.  In  the  pmsenl  study, 
these  threau  appear  minimal  due  to  acceptable  indicators  ofielishillty  and  Ihe  use  of 


provide  more  opportunit 
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Concliuiom)  »nd  Implicalioni  for  Bimd  PljcemeTH  pranicf 

This  study  hss  ratended  the  brand  placement  literature  by  idemifjing  a model  of 
efTecls  that  moves  beyond  memoiy  alone.  The  framework  of  Impression  manageineni 
was  shown  fruitful  in  explaining  how  brands  function  as  meaningful  social  badges,  as 

well  ns  how  those  badges  can  be  adopted  from  media  depictions.  The  results  of  this  study 


Since  the  present  study  employed  a convenience  sample,  a single  short  movie  clip, 
and  a fbtced-viewing  environment,  we  might  ask  whether  the  results  could  provide 
practical  guidance  for  advertisers  considering  the  use  of  brand  placement  in  many  media 
settings.  A case  can  be  made  that,  even  with  this  single  and  narrow  study,  some  practical 
knowledge  has  been  gained.  Two  primary  areas  of  insight  come  in  the  measurement  of 
brand  placement  effectiveness  and  the  specific  program  contexts  in  which  advertisers 

While  advertisers  have  typically  used  simple  recall  or  recognition  measures  lo 
evaluate  brand  placement  eRectiveness,  the  present  study  suggests  more  msrkei-relevanl 
measures  (such  as  brand  altitude  or  purchase  intention)  may  be  valid  as  well.  Further,  the 
context  in  which  the  hypothesized  model  was  most  predictive  (the  brand  is  closely 
associeted  with  a character  believed  lo  exemplify  one  or  more  positive  trails)  is  the  same 
context  advertisers  say  they  seek  in  brand  placement  opportmtities,  As  discussed  in 
Chapter  2,  oiany  advertisers  maintain  specific,  active  efforts  to  avoid  negative 


voluble  when  they  are  moved  horn  a background  spot  to  be  more  closely  paired  with  an 

relevant  for  evalunting  a large  percenlage  of  brand  placement  opportunities.  By  limiting 
themselves  to  simple  memory  measures  of  placement  effectiveness,  however,  advertisers 
may  rtol  fully  understarvd  the  potential  communication  impact  of  brand  piacement.  A 


The  impression  management  fcamews^  was  shown  quite  useful  in  developing 
new  and  expanded  views  of  the  growing  area  of  brand  placement.  As  an  input  into  public 
policy  efforts,  tbe  hameworic  might  be  particularly  useful  as  well.  In  the  area  of  media 
programs  targeted  towards  children  (who  are  particularly  active  in  learning  and 
establishing  identity),  the  model  used  hem  might  aid  in  establishing  standards  for  in- 
program  depictions,  fn  the  same  way  the  present  framework  may  aid  advertisers  who  use 
placemeol  to  promote  their  brands,  it  might  also  provide  guidance  for  public  policy 

In  considering  the  applic^ility  of  the  present  framework  across  mony  settings  and 
cultures,  three  other  groups  of  issues  arise:  the  social  power  of  brands  in  different 
settings,  including  perceptions  of  brands'  utility  in  conveying  identity:  perceptions  as  to 


ay  be  effectively  conveyed  through  brand  usage: 
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and  the  overall  role  of  self-presenUIion  ocross  cultures.  All  of  these  issues  surest  ihe 
ftufiiework  must  be  tested  in  difTerent  economic  and  cultural  settings. 

oisy  concern  both  social  norms  and  the  relative  development  of  a maritei  economy  in  a 
given  culture  or  setting.  As  seen  in  the  present  study,  the  power  of  brand  placement 
relates  to  consumers'  beliefs  that  brands  carry  social  infonnation.  In  the  United  Stales, 
many  brands  are  well-known  and  well-understood  as  to  (heir  social  value;  these  brands 
are  also  generally  available  to  most  consumers.  If  an  audience  member  Icams  some 
important  piece  of  social  information  about  a brand,  sbe  can  usually  purchase  and/or  use 

information  contained  in  that  brand.  In  short,  she  can  generally  encode  desired 
uilbnnatton  about  herself  in  the  brand  she  chooses,  and  feel  confident  that  others  will 
decode  dial  information  in  the  way  she  intended.  If  brands  are  noi  well  recognized  as 
carriers  of  social  information,  their  utili^  in  conveying  identity  is  lost.  The  present 

Some  evidence  concerning  the  second  issue-whelher  all  identity  trails  can  be 
effecbvoly  conveyed  through  brands-was  seen  in  the  present  study.  For  instance,  the 
model  was  less  explanatoiy  when  the  trail  of  attractiveness  was  involved  than  when  traits 
such  as  success  or  confidence  were  involved.  People  may  believe  attractiveness  is  a trait 
that  Is  easily  judged  by  others,  and  rather  unaffected  by  brand  use.  It  is  also  possible  that 
Bails  involving  material  success  or  social  membership  are  easier  to  co 


onvey through  I 
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usage  than  are  more  inleraaHy-cenlered  trails  such  as  imeiligence.  Therefore,  we  should 

not  consider  all  identiiy  Iraiis  of  program  eharactere  as  equally  likely  lo  help  in  brand 

A fmal  issue  concerns  the  role  of  self-presentation  across  settings.  The  literature 
review  painted  a picture  of  individuals  with  an  ongoing  motivation  to  express  desirable 
elements  of  identity  to  othere,  and  a social  audience  generally  accepting  of  those  displays. 

process.  But,  if  the  social  backdrop  were  different-espocially  if  the  claim  and  display  of 
identity  traits  was  not  socially  acceplahle  or  useful-then  brand  placement  would  only  be 
effective  in  communicating  non-social  brand  attributes;  placement  would  be  best  used  to 
show  functional  attributes  in  an  entertaining  way.  We  might  predict  more  effectiveness 
for  brand  placement  in  those  cultures  and  settings  where  it  is  both  common  and  socially 
acceptable  for  individuals  U)  claim  and  display  desired  elements  of  their  identities. 

A number  of  questions  seem  worthy  of  attention;  it  is  hoped  this  study  will  frame 
and  stimulate  productive  research  in  this  imporunt  area. 


APPENDIX  A 


BRAND  APPEARANCES  IN  REALTTYBrrES 


0:00: 1 D:DI:03  open:  graduation  speech  byLcIaina 

0:01:01-0:03:50  LelainmTroy.  Vickie,  and  Somniy:  drinking, 
celebrating  graduation  on  rooftop 


0:03:50-0:06:10  Lclaina  at  dinner  with  parents;  gels  BMW 


brands 

BMW  (dialogue) 

Diet  Coke  (In  use- 
Lelaina) 

Rolling  Rocklin  use-atl) 
Cake(dialogiie-Troy) 

InfiniU  (dialogue) 

BMW  (dialogue-Lelaina) 
Ford  (dtalogue) 


0:06:10  • 0:08:49  Lelaina  at  her  house;  Troy  leaves  a girl's  Snickers  (in  use-Troy) 

aparlmenl;  Vickie  records  another  seaual 
conquest  (1166);  Troy  reading  white  at  work  at 


see  set  of  "Good  Morning  Grant."  where 
Lelaina  works  as  a production  assistani; 
Leiaina  forgets  host’s  coftee,  gets  scolded 


0:10:51  -0:11:25  in  the  Cap,  where  Vickie  is  assistant  manager 


Gap  (dialogue;  logo) 


0;II:25-0:I2:52 


Lelaina  and  Vickie  in  BMW;  see  Michael  for 
Ihe  fini  lime  (on  cell  phone,  driving);  two 
vehicles  are  in  a fender-bender 


BMW  (in  usC"Lelaina; 
logo);  Saab  (in  use- 
Michael) 


0:12:53  -0:1435  Lelaina  and  Michael  in  Michael’s  office 


Coke 


0:14:36-0:16:25 


Lelaina  and  Vickie  back  at  house;  Troy  moves 
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O:l6:36-OU8:05 


<1:18:34-0:21:1$ 


Lelaina  looking  at  her  video  shots  while  at 
work;  more  problems  with  boss 

Troy,  Vickie,  Sammy  drinking,  smoking  pot,  Gap  (dialogue) 
welching  TV  at  house- tell  Ulamallial  Vickie 
is  DOW  manager  of  Gap 

Lelaina.  Troy.  Viekie.  Sammy  take  gas  card  to  Pringle's,  Diet  Coke, 
convenience  store  to  buy  snacks  (dance  to  ‘My  Evian  (dialogueX  Coke 


O:22:l9-O;23:5<l 


group  together  at  house,  drinking:  Michael  Rolling  Rock  (in  use-all) 
comes  by  for  dale  with  Lelaina 


0:23:50-0:31:2$ 


Michael  and  Lelaina  on  date,  later  making  out;  Snickers  (dialogue- 
Troy  sees  them.  U jealous:  Troy  and  Lelaina  Ulaina.  about  Troy) 


0:31:24-0:33:45 


more  ofLelaina's  video  shots:  Vickie  at  Gap; 
Troy  talking  about  his  parents:  Vickie  getting 
AIDS  test 


<3ap  (dialogue-Vickie), 
“Quarter-pounder 
w/cheese"  (dialogue— 
Troy),  Camel  (dialogue- 
Troy) 


0:33:45-0:35:48  Lelaina  at  work:  boss  insults  her.  video:  Lelaina 
sabotages  his  note  cards  for  shcrw 


0:32:30-0:40:00 


Lelaina  al  house,  tells  Troy,  Vickie,  Sammy  she  Pringle’s  (in  use-Troy), 
has  been  fired  Nuirasweet  (dialogue), 

Gap  (dialogue- Vickie, 
LelainaXOiet  Coke 


Troy  and  Lelaina  go  for  a walk,  smoke  Radio  Shack  (dialogue- 

cigarettes:  Troy  makes  advance  Ttoy) 


0;40;00-0:4I:03 


more  of  Lclaina's  video  shots;  Lelaina  talks  Diet  Coke 
about  her  parents,  family;  Vickie  talks  about  her 


0:41:03  -0:42:55 


Michael  offers  to  pul  Lolaina’s  video  on  his 
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LeLains  finds  out  from  Sfimmy  Ihal  Troy  is  in 
Chicago;  she  prepares  lo  go;  Troy  comes  back; 


1:52:45  Lelarnaand  Troy  logeUier 


APPENDIX  B 


QUESTIONNAIRES  FOR  MOTION  PICTURE  STUDY 
Ouescioiuiiure  One 


0 teniAle 

2.  Whal  is  youi  major  field  of  study  in  school? 

□ business  adminislnilion  / accounling 

0 liberal  arts 
0 other 

3.  What  is  your  classification  in  school? 

0 freshman 

□ sophomore 

□ junior 

□ senior 

D graduate  student 

4.  What  is  your  fcmily's  approximate  yearly  income? 

□ less  than  S20.000 

□ 520,000  - *29, «9 

□ *30.000  - *39,999 

□ *40.000  - *49,999 
0 *50,000  • *59.999 

□ *50,000  or  more 

□ don't  know /not  sure 
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8.  Please  &ve  your  opinion  about  the  following  bran^  Place  a nrark  in  the  box  that  most 
closely  matches  your  opinions  on  each  brand: 


Chevrolet 

Snickers 
Milky  Way 
Budweiser 
Rolling  Rock 
Diet  Coke 
Diet  Pepsi 
BMW 
Ford 
Saab 


□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
n n 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 


□ 

0 

0 

□ 

□ 

0 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

a 

□ 


D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

0 

Q 

0 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Chevrolet 

Snickers 
Milky  Way 
Budweiser 
Rolling  Rock 
Diet  Coke 
Diet  Pepsi 
BMW 
Ford 
Saab 


Hike  it 


I dislike  it 


□ □ 
□ □ 

□ D 
D D 
D 0 

□ □ 
□ 0 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ 0 


□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ DODO 

□ □ □ 0 □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ 0 □ 
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Chevrolet 

Audi 

Snickers 

Milky  Woy 

Budweisei 

Rolltog  Ruck 

Diet  Cdie 

Diet  Pepsi 

BMW 

Ford 

Saeb 


/ definitely 
intend  to  buy  it 
□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ G 

□ n 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ 0 

□ □ 


□ an 

□ □ □ 

DUG 

□ □ □ 

□ 0 □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ 0 □ 

a a □ 

□ G □ 


/ definitely  do  not 
intend  to  buy  it 
□ □ 

□ 0 

□ 0 

□ □ 

G □ 

D □ 

0 □ 

□ 0 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 


Chevrolet 

Snickers 
Milky  Way 
Budweiser 
Rolling  Rock 
Diet  Coke 
Diet  Pepsi 
BMW 
Ford 
Sub 


/ ivotdd  buy  it 
if  I could  ■ ■ 

□ □ 

□ a 

□ □ 

□ □ 

G 0 

G G 

□ □ 

□ □ 

a □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 


□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ GO 

DOG 
G G G 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

0 □ 0 

□ GO 

□ GO 


even  if  I could 

□ G 

□ 0 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

D □ 

G □ 

□ G 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
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9.  Tlie  following  section  concerns  [nuts,  or  elements  of  people's  personalilies^both 
oiheis'  personalities  and  I'ouc  own.  Please  be  as  honest  as  possible  in  answering  these 
questions.  They  deal  with  trails  you  may  have  more  or  less  of.  os  well  as  how  important 
you  believe  it  is  to  ^ow  these  trails  to  the  outside  world. 


First,  please  indicate  how  well  you  think  Ihe  following  adjectives  might  describe  ypu: 


suceesstul 

fundoving 

responsible 

materialistic 


□ 

0 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


10.  Netti.  indicate  ihe  extent  to  which  you  want  to  show  these  traits  lo  other  people  (both 
people  you  already  know  and  people  you  don't): 


successlirl 

fimdoving 

re^nsible 

material  islic 
inlelligem 

cotifidem 

aliraclive 


an  important  quality 
to  show  others 
□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

0 0 

□ 0 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 


D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


not  an  important  quatisy 

toshow  others 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ 0 □ 

□ □ 0 □ 

□ □no 

□ □ 0 □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ D □ □ 

□ □ □ 0 
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II.  Fioaliy,  are  there  some  traits  you  wish  you  could  do  a beueijob  of  showing  to  other 
people  (both  people  you  already  know  and  people  you  don't)?  For  each  of  the  following 
traits,  indicate  whether  you  would  like  to  heller  convey  that  trait  to  others: 


successful 

ftin-lovlng 

responsible 


malerioJistic 

intelligent 

confident 

attractive 


/ need  to  show 

this  trail  to  others  

□ □ 0 □ 

0 □ □ D 

0 n D □ 

0 □ □ p 

D P D P 

p p p p 

p □ □ p 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 


I do  not  need  to  show 
this  trail  to  others 
□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

P □ □ 

P D □ 

P P □ 

P P □ 

P P □ 


Ill 
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2.  The  segmenl  >^u  jiw  saw  was  from  ihc  i 


Had  yc 


lovie  before  today? 


sc  brand-name  products  below.  Take  about  one  minute.  (Ifyou  later  ihinkof  any 
er  products  that  you  saw  in  the  movie,  however,  do  not  come  back  to  this  section;  we 
y want  to  know  which  brand-name  products  you  remembered  easily.) 


PLEASE  COMTINVE  AND  DO  NOT  TURN  BACK  TO  ANV  PREVIOUS  PAGES. 
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4.  Next,  we  would  like  to  know  whether  you  think  some  specific  bnuid'neme  products 
appeiued  in  the  movie  clip.  Please  check  one  box  for  each  of  the  following,  depending 
upon  how  sure  you  are  that  the  brand-name  product  was  or  was  not  in  the  movie  clip; 


Chevrolet 

Snickers 
Milky  Way 
Budweiser 
Rolling  Rock 
Diet  Coke 
Diet  P^si 
BMW 
Ford 
Saab 


MS3S  definitety 
in  the  movie 
□ 0 

□ 0 

□ □ 

□ □ 

a □ 

0 □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

D □ 


5.  Next,  we  would  like  your  impressions  of  the  movie’s  main  characters.  Please  indicate 
below  which  traits  describe  particular  characrcis  well  and  which  do  not: 


trait:  **successfu]" 

describes  that 


'■Lelaina"  (Winona  Ryder)  □ □ □ 

"Troy”  (Ethan  Hawke)  □ □ □ 

''Michaer(BcnStiller)  D □ D 

‘‘Vidrie”  (Janeane  Garofalo)  □ □ □ 

"Sammy"  (Steve  Zahn)  0 0 0 


□ 

□ 

0 

□ 

□ 


does  no!  describe  that 
character  weli 


□ 0 □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ DO 


trait:  "responsible" 

describes  that  does  not  describe  that 

character  well  — - character  well 

“Lelaina"  (Winona  Ryder)  □□□□□□□ 

"Troy"  (Ethan  Hawke)  □ □ □ D 0 0 D 

"Michael"  (Ben  SUIIer)  □□□□□□□ 

"Vickie"  (JaneaneOnrofalo)  □□□□□□□ 

“Sammy"  (Steve  Zahn)  □□□□□□□ 
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describes  that  does  not  describe  lhai 

character  well  ckaracur  well 

“Letaina"  {Winona  Ryder)  □ □ Q □ Q □ 0 

'Troy”  (Eihan  Hawke)  □□□□□□□ 

"Mkhaer<BenSuller)  □□□□□□□ 

“Vickie”  (Janeane  GarofaJo)  □□□□□□□ 

''Sammy"  (Sieve  Zahn)  0 □ 0 D □ □ (3 

trail;  "fuD-loving" 

describes  that  does  not  describe  that 

character  well  — cHaraeur  well 

“Lelaina"  (Winona  Ryder)  D □ □ 0 □ □ □ 

“Troy"  (Ethan  Hawke)  □□□□□□□ 

“Michael”  (Ben  Stiller)  □□□□□□□ 

“Vickie"  (Janeane  Garofalo)  D D □ D D 0 0 

“Sammy''  (Steve  Zahn)  □□□□□□□ 

describes  lhat  does  not  describe  that 

character  well  character  well 

“Lelaina”  (Winona  Ryder)  □□□□□□□ 

“Troy"  (Ethan  Hawke)  □□□□□□□ 

“Michael”  (Ben  SliUer)  □□□□□□□ 

“Vidde"  (Janeane  Garofalo)  □□□□□□□ 

"Sammy"  (Steve  Zahn)  □ Q D Q □ □ □ 

imil:  “intelligent” 

describes  that  does  rw  describe  that 

character  well  character  well 

“Lelaina”  (Winona  Ryder)  □ Q 0 0 0 □ 0 

'Troy"  (Ethan  Hawke)  □□□□□□□ 

''Michacr(BenSliller)  □ □ □ D □ □ 0 

“Vickie''  (Janeane  Garofalo)  □□□□ODD 

“Sammy"  (Steve  Zahn)  □ 0 D □ 0 □ O 


ail:  “conrident" 


describes  that  does  describt  Ihai 

character  welt  character  well 


"Lelaina"  (Winona  Ryder)  □ 

“Troy”  (Ethan  Hawke)  □ 

“Michoel"  (Ben  SlJHer)  □ 

“Vickie"  (Janeane  Garofalo)  □ 

"Sammy"  (Steve  Zahn)  D 


0 □ □ □ 0 a 

a □ □ □ □ a 

□ □□□□□ 

□ □□ODD 

□ D 0 0 D 0 


tiait:  “aUrnettve" 

describes  rhal  does  nM  describe  that 

charaaer  well  character  well 

"Ulaina"  (Winona  Ryder)  □□□□□(30 

“Troy”  (Ethan  Hawke)  □□□□□□□ 

“Michael"  (Ben  Stiller)  □□□□□□□ 

"Vickie"  (Janeane  Oarofkio)  0 0 □ Q □ □ □ 

"Sammy"  (Sieve  Zahn)  □□□□□00 


trait:  “niaterlalistic" 

describes  that  does  nol  describe  lhal 

character  well  - character  well 

"Lctaina”  (Winona  Ryder)  □ D 0 □ 0 □ 0 

"Troy"  (Ethan  Hawke)  □ Q 0 □ □ 0 □ 

"Michael"(BenSliller)  □□□□□□□ 

“Vickie”  (Janeane  Garofalo)  □□□□□□□ 

"Sammy"  (Steve  Zahn)  □□□□□□□ 
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6.  We  aJiio  biuresicd  in  how  you  think  people  can  Icam  about  others  Irom  the  brand* 
name  products  they  use.  Listed  telow  are  several  personality  Irails;  please  indicate 

name  Ofoducts.  they  would  be  likely  to  think  voii  have  those  traits: 


in  wanted  to  show  others  I am  successful: 


Ihe  brand  would  show  rht  brand  would  show 

others  / am  successful  - — Just  the  opposite 

driving  a Ford  0 □ 0 D 0 D 0 

eating  a Snickers  bar  ODDnODO 

drinking  a Diet  Coke  □ □ 0 □ 0 □ 0 

driving  a BMW  □□□□□□□ 

drinkingaRollingRock  □□□□□□□ 

driving  a Saab  □□□□□□□ 


if  I wonted  to  show  others  I am  responsible; 


others  I am  responsible  just  Ihe  opposite 

driving  a Ford  □□□□□□□ 

eating  0 Snickers  bar  □□□□□□□ 

drinking  a Diet  Coke  □□□□□□□ 

drivingoBMW  □ 0 0 □ □ 0 □ 

drinkingaRollingRock  □ □ □ □ □ D □ 

driving  a Saab  □□□□□□□ 


in  wanted  to  show  others  I am  artistic: 


the  brand  would  show  the  brand  would  show 

others  I am  honest  Just  the  opposite 

driving  a Ford  □□□□□□□ 

eating  a Snickers  bar  □□□□□□□ 

drinking  a Diet  Coke  □□□□□□□ 

drivingaBMW  □□□□□□□ 

drinking  a Rolling  Rock  □□□□□□□ 

driving  a Saab  □ □ □ 0 D □ D 
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in  wsmed  to  show  others  I am  fuD-loving: 

the  brand  would  show  the  brand  would  show 

others  ! am  fun-loving  Jmt  the  opposite 

driviiiB  a Ford  □□□□□□□ 

eating  a Snickers  bar  □□□□□□□ 

drinking  a Diet  Coke  0 G 0 0 Q G □ 

driving  a BMW  D Q 0 Q □ □ □ 

drinking  a Rolling  Rock  D 0 0 □ □ □ □ 

driving  a Saab  Q 0 0 0 0 G □ 

If  I wnnled  to  show  others  I am  coirl: 

the  brand  itvuJd  show  the  brand  ivould  show 

others  / am  artistic  just  the  opposite 

driving  a Ford  G D D D 0 0 0 

eating  a Snickers  bat  □□□□□□□ 

drinking  a Diet  Coke  □□□□□□□ 

driving  a BMW  □□□□□□□ 

drinking  a Rolling  Rock  □□□□□□□ 

driving  a Saab  □□□□□□□ 

If  I wanted  to  show  others  I am  intelligent: 

the  brand  would  show  the  brand  would  show 

others  I am  Intelligent  Just  the  opposite 

driving  a Ford  □□□GOOD 

eating  a Snickers  bar  □□□□□□□ 

drinking  a Diet  Coke  □□□  0 0 0 0 

drivingaBMW  □□□□□□□ 

drinking  a Rolling  Rock  □ □ □ G Q 0 G 

driving  a Saab  Q D D Q G G Q 
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If  I wanted  10  show  oUint  Inmconlidcot; 

ihe  brand  ivoa/J  show  rhe  brand  would  show 

others  I am  coajident  — just  the  opposite 

driving  a Ford  □ 0 0 O D □ □ 

eating  a Snickers  t«r  OODODQO 

drinking  a Diet  Coke  □ Q □ Q D □ D 

drivingaBMW  D □ 0 D D □ 0 

drinking  a Rolling  Rock  □□□□□□□ 

driving  a Saab  □ □ □ 0 □ □ □ 

in  wanted  to  show  others  1 am  attractive: 

the  brand  would  show  the  brand  would  show 

others  I am  square  Just  the  opposite 

driving  a Ford  □□□□□□□ 

eatbg  a Snickers  bar  □□□□□□□ 

drinking  a Diet  Coke  □□□□□□□ 

dnving  a BMW  □□□□□□□ 

drinking  a Rolling  Rock  □□□□□□□ 

driving  a Saab  □□□□□□□ 

If  I wanted  to  show  others  I am  malerialistir: 

the  brand  would  show  the  brand  would  show 

others  I am  materialistic Just  the  opposite 

driving  a Ford  Q 0 D □ D D 0 

eating  a Sniekers  bar  0 0 G D G 0 D 

drinking  a Diet  Coke  G G 0 D D G G 

drivingaBMW  Q Q Q □ □ G Q 

drinking  a Rolling  Rock  D G Q G Q G □ 

driving  a Saab  □□□□□□□ 
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7.  Please  give  your  opinion  aboul  the  following  brands.  Place  a mnik  in  the  box  Ihu  most 
closely  inarebes  your  opinions  on  each  brand: 


Cbevrolel 

Snickers 
Milky  Woy 
Budweiser 
Rolling  Rock 
Diet  Coke 
Diet  Pepsi 

Ford 

Saab 


□ □ 
□ 0 
D 0 
0 0 
0 □ 
□ 0 
□ □ 
□ 0 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

0 


□ □ 
0 □ 
□ □ 
0 □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
0 □ 
0 □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ 0 


-- — bad 

□ D 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ 0 
□ 0 
□ □ 

□ □ 

□ 0 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 


Ilikeil  — 

Chevrolet  □ □ 

Audi  □ □ 

Snickers  □ □ 

Milky  Way  □ D 

Budweiser  0 □ 

Rolling  Rock  □ □ 

Did  Coke  □ □ 

Diet  Pepsi  □ □ 

BMW  □ P 

Ford  0 □ 

Saab  □ □ 


..................  Idulikeil 

Q □ □ □ □ 

□ □ D Q □ 

0 □ 0 □ □ 

D □ □ n D 

□ □ □ □ G 

□ □ 0 □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

a □ □ □ a 

□ □ □ □ □ 


Chevrolet 

Snickers 
Milky  Way 
Budvseiser 
Rolling  Rock 
Diet  Coke 
Diet  Pepsi 
BMW 
Ford 
Saab 


Chevrolet 

Snickers 
Milky  Way 
Btidweiser 
Rolling  Rock 
Diet  Coke 
Diei  Pepsi 
BMW 
Fold 
Saab 
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/ dejlnitety 
Intend  to  buy  It 
Q □ 

D □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

0 □ 

D □ 

□ a 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 


/ would  buy  it 
i/Jcuuld 

a □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ D 

□ 0 

□ 0 

0 □ 

□ □ 

0 D 


□ □ □ 

ODD 

a □ □ 

□ □ □ 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

□ □ Q 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

0 0 0 

□ □ □ 


□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ D 

ODD 

0 D □ 

□ 0 □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ DO 

GOG 


/ de/inltely  do  not 
intend  to  buy  it 
□ □ 

□ n 

□ □ 

o 0 

o □ 

□ □ 

□ 0 

□ 0 

0 0 

□ 0 

□ 0 


/ would  n£l  buy  it 
even  if  I could 
□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

Q □ 

0 □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  HELP  WITH  THIS  STUDY! 
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